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PREFACE 


This book is not a comprehensive narrative of the life 
the Prophet of Islam. Some aspects of this life during { ‘ 
Meccan period are discussed and highlighted. These aspect 
have been chosen either because of their intrinsic intere ; 
or because they relate to issues which have evoked a 
troversy or misgivings in the ever-increasing literature aa 
Islam. 

Care has been taken that the book should express a Muslim 
point of view on the subject. While orientalists have written 
extensively on the life of the Prophet, at times displaying a 
degree of objectivity and even of sympathetic sensitivity, their 
writings invariably reflect western attitudes. They have failed 
to give due recognition to two central themes of the 
Islamic faith—the Qur’an as the infallible, Divinely revealed 
word of God and Muhammad as a Prophet and Messenger 
of God sent after Jesus to all mankind. i 

No attempt has been made to make the approach of the 
book excessively rational. The theme of the book clearly 
transcends the ordinary categories of rational discourse. A 
significant aspect of the life of any true Prophet inevitably 
touches upon the mystical and the metaphysical. The 
prophetic miracles, for instance, is a topic which does not 
admit of hard-headed, rigorous analysis. Our line is there- 
fore to accept and acknowledge accounts of miracles when- 
ever they are given in credible versions by our sources. 

I have attempted to strike a balance between the demands 
of narration and analysis. If this attempt is judged success- 
ful, even in a small measure, it would hopefully contribute 
to a better understanding of a life that has inspired and will 
always inspire millions of people till the end of all time. 

Zakaria Bashiet 
Hendon, London 
August 1977 


1 Pre-Islamic Arabia 


In the strip of arid land running parallel to the Red Sea and 
extending eastward for perhaps less than a hundred miles, 
the world witnessed the flowering and perfection of Islam. 


This narrow strip of land is the Hijaz. Herein lies Mecca,—~ 


the birth-place of the last of the Prophets. Here also lies 
Medina, the political capital of the state which he founded 
and where he died and was buried. 

With the exception of a few of its cities which are situated 
in rather green oases, the bulk of the Hijaz is arid desert. 
A sample of this can still be seen by the pilgrim as he journeys 
from Jeddah to Mecca. The landscape is strikingly hilly 
and bare—even desolate—and there is nothing to catch the 
eye as he moves along breathlessly, and in great awe and 
expectation, to have the first glimpse of the Ka‘bah in the 
most sacred of sanctuaries. Here in the valley of Mecca 
itself, the vegetation is but sparse and for miles around the 
terrain is scorched and barren. Yet from this very area arose 
a rie wee under Divine guidance and the leader. 

© Prophet, became the finest — 
conduct and behaviour, typifying the highsatl “ae cs : fai 
and endurance that the world has known. ated 
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Was there, we might well ask, a su 
from a primitive, fragile and debased ae fae eormatig 
Arabia is often depicted i ee, Prelslani 

p in popular accounts) to ~ 
exemplary strength and moral worth? Or was th dla 
thing in the desert and its oases of sedentary life len 
position of its inhabitants and the values of its ee the dip 
caused this transformation and rendered it more “ety, that 
In what follows we will in fact suggest that it is eta 
least in the interplay between the seas of desert Bay at 
disposition and aptitude of the Arabian person that 5 oe 
seek to understand the phenomenal speed with rich, i 
arose in Arabia and covered the face of the then “a 
world, changing it for all time to come. We will sugge Sie 
it is in the regime of rigour and even hardship are a 
in the lap of ease, comfort and plenty that immortal ae - 
are wrought. This is not a romantic approach and it aot 
preclude us from taking a close, critical look at the on 
position of Meccan society in particular and the tensions ae 
conflicts which characterized it at the turn of the Feacth 
century CE. But for the moment we suggest that if the 
Arabian personality of the desert catches the imagination at 
all, it could open up a whole field of research for the sociologist 
and the philosopher of social studies. It is into this field 
that we now venture. 

The population of the Hijaz was both nomadic and 
sedentary but there was considerable interaction, as we shall 
see, between the two types. The nomadic bedouin roamed 
the large desert and semi-desert terrain and formed a vast 
network of tribes and clans which characterized the Arabian 
scene just before the rise of Islam. The sedentary folk in- 
habited the cities of Mecca, Yathrib (later to be known as 
al-Madina) and at-Ta’if, towns which had grown out of the 
bedouin desert. These towns in fact were places where both 
bedouins and sedentarized folk mixed freely for trade and 
pilgrimage, and for marriage and cultural pursuits particu- 
larly during the famous fairs which attracted poets from all 
over Arabia. If the bedouin were not totally free from the 
pull and influence of the towns, neither were the Meccans 
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: > ‘d 
or Yathribites ever quite distant ee 
) 
ata thy Meccans to sen 


the latter we 
S tice of weal 


nomads and it was a pracue 

their youths (as the Prophet himself vee ii 

ing desert to grow UP pea the bedouins. We 
ted Arabic of the : 

speak the pure, uncorrup -ed-bedouin type 

should be justified in sayiné that 

was common in Mecca at the tume. 

Of the bedouin and the sedentary forms * 2 
tion, the former was no doubt the earlier and the mot 
fundamental. ‘Umar ibn Al-Khattab is reported to 
that the bedouins were the raw material of Islam. Perhaps 
he meant simply that they, or some of them at any rate, 
were potential converts to Islam. Or perhaps he meant that 
they were naturally disposed to become personifications of 
Islamic ideals and virtues, if only they could be persuaded 
to accept Islam. Here, his statement may be understood as 
alluding to the pure, natural state of the bedouin psychical 
make-up. This state tends to be neutral (as to its receptive- 
ness of either good or evil). It is like a blank tablet ready 
to be imprinted by whatever writing the scriber wishes to 
imprint on it. 

A third way of interpreting ‘Umar’s statement is that the 
bedouins, although they led a life which knew no inhibitions 
or great moral constraints were, if somehow won over to 
Islam, potientially its major striking force. Their tremendous 
physical and psychical powers, their considerable capaci 
to endure hardships and their ph > capacity 

Bae eir phenomenal fortitude and 
personal initiative, made them naturally disposed to bec 
the vanguard of a fighting force. However ‘Umar’ eee 
is to be interpreted, the bedouin form of a 8 statement 
certainly possesses some basic characteristi mie cern Wig cama 
from some of the acquired habits of istics which set it apart 
Khaldun, in his celebrated WMslgodlnnceae sedentary life. Ibn 
as follows: , expressed this notion 
“We have mentioned th 

at th 7 9 

selves to the necessities i thei bedevins Testrict them- 

in their conditions (of Ji 

are unable to go be : of life) and 

go beyond them, while seden: 
tary people 
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concern themselves with conveniences and luxuries a 
their conditions and customs. The (bare) necessities are 
no doubt prior to the conveniences and luxuries. (Bare) 
necessities, in a way are basic, and the luxuries seconda 
and an outgrowth (of the necessities). Bedouins, nn 
are the basis of, and prior to, cities and sedentary people 
Only after he has obtained the (bare) necessities, does 
he get to comforts and luxuries. The toughness of the 
desert life precedes the softness of sedentary life.” 
Let us now consider in some detail the influences of the 
desert mode of life which constituted the major single jp. 
fluence upon the pre-Islamic Arabian personality. 


a The Bedouin Mode of Life 

Life in the desert is such that it produces a man whose major 
characteristic is that of the tough fighter. The main features 
of this life are the following: 

(1) excessive scarcity of food; 

(2) the great effort needed to produce it; 

(3) the need to undertake lengthy travels in the desert and 
the need of the bedouin to be his own guide on these 
travels; 

(4) the need to provide for all the requirements of his own 
security. 

Of these dominant conditioning influences on the character 
of the bedouin, the scarcity of food is perhaps the most 
dominant. It results in a healthier body and a stronger 
physique. Although the bedouin’s meal is small in quantity, 
it is not lacking in proteins, consisting as it did of milk, 
meat (sometimes) and dates. Cereals are a luxury and sweets 
are unknown. 

Ascetics of all schools of mysticism believe that eating 
very little is part of a training which results in the expansion 
of the inner consciousness of a person. It is believed to foster 
and develop certain psychical powers in the person who 

follows a scheme of systematically decreasing the amount of 
food and drink which he takes. Eventually the ascetic training 
is supposed to result in a clearer and healthier complexion, 4 


PRE-ISLAMIC araBlA = 13 
i d well-developed 
i wer of perception an 

A eae Eiting Those who eat to excess ee ie 
slothful, unima; ginative and dull. The habit of eating ue pees 
help a person to endure hunger for longer sag a ue 
develops fortitude in the bedouin and enables him 
pairs F ve to the develop- 


when he is totally wi a Rap 
The other three needs are a so : 4 

i rage and self-reliance. They greatly 

Be crit Encwn be alities of vigour, strength, 


develop the well-known bedouin qu S 
eflance and the ability to act swiftly in self-defence when 
he is ambushed or exposed to sudden danger. These traits 

al initiative and his personal 


enable him to retain his person a : 
independence. He does not submit easily and is not easy to 
control. He is brash and uninhibited. He is free to come 


and go, free in his personal style of eating, talking and 
dressing. He is not encumbered by the niceties of etiquette 
and he instinctively and violently resists and resents any 
attempt to bring him under the jurisdiction of town etiquette. 
The bedouin cherishes this freedom and highly values it. To 
him, it is an inseparable part of his dignity (karamah) and 
honour. A serious loss of it is tantamount to humiliation 
which he would rather die than suffer. So the bedouin never 
yields his freedom nor does he survive in an environment in 
which it is missing. 

_ While appreciating the above qualities we should not lose 
sight of some of the inadequacies or negative characteristics 
of the bedouin way of life. The hardened bedouin is not noted 
for sensitivity, affection and human deference to others. His 
language may be pure and uncorrupted but he is not noted 
iva ability to appreciate elegant linguistic expressions, nor 
is he immediately capable of grasping abstract concepts and 
ae an Pie a speculative mentality. All these qualities 
A Sabai eae a deeper understanding and appreciation of 

cological message of Islam. These in iti 
bedouin were recorded, in stron a 
Suuatie revelations: §: Sree tiapfollowing 

“The desert Arabs are more confi i 

2 a tmed in unbelief and 

ypocrisy, and more fitted to be uninformed about the 


faculties of unders 
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commands which Allah hath revealed unto his Messenge 
But Allah is all-Knowing, all-Wise.”? = 
This is a strong denunciation, but it must not be taken 
have universal application to all bedouins that Were hed 
living, let alone bedouins of all times; because in oe en 
same surah (At-Tauba—Repentance), we find the follow; 
qualifying verse: ng 
“And of the desert Arabs there is he, who believes in 
Allah and the Last Day, and takes that which he expends 
(in the way of Allah) and also the prayers of th 
Messenger. e 
As pious gifts bring them nearer to Allah. 
Indeed they bring them nearer (to Him). Soon wil 
Allah admit them into His mercy, 
For Allah is oft-Forgiving, Most Merciful.”3 


Thus, although verse 97 does not imply that all bedouins 
are confirmed unbelievers and hypocrites, it nevertheless 
makes a general characterization of the psychological make-up 
of bedouins. This psychological attitude must be understood 
in the context of the conditioning of environmental and socio. 
logical conditions of bedouin desert life; it is not something 
intrinsic to them as a racial group. It can be said that when. 
ever a group of people live under these bedouin conditions, 
they invariably tend to develop modes of feeling and behaviour 
conducive to unbelief and hypocrisy. It may be that tough 
living conditions bordering on poverty and starvation tend 
to harden the hearts of men, rendering them cruel and quite 
devoid of love and mercy. A heart which is so devoid is 
a heart which is, prima facie, not disposed towards generosity, 
deference to others or general moral excellence. 

Ibn Khaldun, however, maintains that bedouins are more 
disposed towards goodness than sedentary people: 

“The reason for it is that the soul in its first natural state 

of creation is ready to accept whatever good or evil may 

arrive and leave an imprint upon it . . . Muhammad‘ 

said: 

‘Every infant is born in the natural state. It is his parents 
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who make him a Jew or a Christian or a Magian. 
(al-Bukhari, Sahih). ] i ? 

i th worldly affairs a: 
Bedouins may be as concerned cat Se would 


sedentary people are). However, : i 
es only the necessities of life and not luxuries or any: 


ine causing or calling for, desires and pleasures. The 
ae te follow in their mutual dealings are, there- 
fore, appropriate. As compared with those of sedentary 
people, their evil ways and blameworthy qualities are 
much less numerous. They are closer to the first natural 
state and more remote from the evil habits that have been 
impressed upon the souls (of sedentary people) through 
numerous and ugly, blameworthy customs.” i 
What can we make of Ibn Khaldun’s view as stated in this 
last quotation, in view of the strong Qur’anic denunciation of 
the bedouin as “more confirmed in unbelief and hypocrisy?” 
Perhaps the best way to understand Ibn Khaldun’s remark 
is to put it in its true context. The context is one in which 
the bedouin is compared to the city-dweller with respect to 
their readiness to accept new ideas and new beliefs in general. 
The bedouin is pronounced by Ibn Khaldun to be more prone 
to receive new ideas because his mind is quite empty of them. 
On the other hand, the city-dweller is more indoctrinated, so 
to speak. If the Meccan, or Ta’ifan happened to be un- 
influenced by the Jewish or Christian ideas, he was none- 
theless greatly influenced by Arabian paganism. Arabian 
paganism was considerably less pronounced in Yathrib than 
it was in either Mecca or Ta’if. For this reason, it may be 
argued, ae new een Islam won considerably fewer con- 
verts in Mecca and Ta’if compared wit i 
encountered in Yathrib. 2 a gee Case nccessyit 
But even here, with this sympathetic interpretation, Ibn 
Khaldun’s remark seems to land us in difficulties, If the 
bedouins who were living in the outskirts of Yathrib are 
compared with their town counterparts, then the former wi 
certainly more disposed towards unbelief and h ee 
and hypocrisy than 
the latter. Perhaps the Prophets saying which states that 
newly-born infants are in the natural state with respect to 
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religion does not fit where Ibn Khaldun wants it to fit _ 
bedouins could not be said to be, like the newly-born inf Ie 
undeveloped psychically and sociologically. On the cont 
the bedouin’s personality tends to be very well develo ry, 
due to the trying conditions of living in the desert, Fe ad 
is by no means inconsistent to say that those conditions Ms 
produce some positive and praiseworthy qualities, 0 


b The town-dwelling folk 
As we have remarked before, Mecca, Yathrib and At-Tays 
were not completely sedentarized communities. They a 
retained many positive and praiseworthy bedouin traits. They 
were still a vigorous people comparatively unspoilt as yet }, 
soft living habits. In particular, the Meccans, owing to i 
nature of their valley, had to depend for their livelihood on 
the long-distance trading which they actively pursued jp 
Syria and Egypt to the north, and with the Yemen and 
Abyssinia to the south. No doubt the traders were men of 
fortitude, courage and self-reliance. They must have been 
of such physical and mental powers as enabled them to 
endure the harshness of the long desert journeys and survive 
the dangers inherent in them. 

To these qualities they must have added the shrewd acumen 
necessary for the success of every trader. Some of them 
became extremely rich due to the large profits of their long. 
distance trading. Unlike their bedouin kinsmen they could 
afford to enjoy some of the luxuries of the civilized world 
with which they came in touch in the course of their trading 
activities. They had more and varied food, and they possessed 
softer and more attractive clothes and beddings. Their 
sedentarized social setting enabled them to reap the benefits 
of mutual help and collective organization. The existence of 
specialized crafts and the division of Jabour which was made 
possible by the development of those crafts gave the Meccans 
and Yathribites time and leisure to enjoy these benefits. Thus 
the Meccans had more time to spend in speculative activities 
and to attend to the higher needs of the soul and the intellect 
They had more time to socialize and more time to enjoy 
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try and literature, two things in which the se? Came 
Arabian had achieved a very high level of excellence an 
distinction. Admittedly, the vast majority of these Arabians 
were illiterate. But they possessed exceptional powers of 
memory, and were able to memorize entire poems consisting 
of hundreds of well-knit beautiful verses. Long pieces of 
prose, usually full of proverbs and wise sayings, were also 
committed to memory. 

Although the Meccans and Yathribites were subject to 
social rules, these did not encroach on the personal liberties 
of the pre-Islamic Arabian. These rules were inherent in 
the social system which he had adopted and with which he 
identified himself. They were rules and laws that were, in 
some sense, entailed by the tribal ‘Asabiyyah (group solidarity) 
which was deeply ingrained in his psychical make-up. They 
were thus rules that were freely accepted and obeyed. The 
Arabian who was a citizen of Mecca or Yathrib never felt 
encumbered by them. Nor did they, in any way, encroach 
on his dignity (karamah) or his personal liberties. Thus these 
Mess wee gl ree fom those pla and oc ils 

ae rf s in societies governed by stern, unjust and 


¢ Characteristics of the pre-Islamic Arabian person 
If the foregoing analysis is generally correct, it would seem 


that the Arabian person, citizen of Mecca, Yathrib or at-Ta’if 


combined the advantages of the bedoui 
Sagat. The pre-Islamic ivan ee ere se 
wa the invitation to adopt Islam thus had some raiarabl 
characteristics that made him potentially an outstandi ; 
eo ae characteristics have often been obscured ie 
B zp aya of the term Jahiliyyah which is taken to im iy 
Ber Sera of pre-Islamic Arabian society, “ 
ae: a a to imply a totally debased individual in ie 
pie at ste as meaning of Jahiliyyah is ignoran : 
mane ay ies to pre-Islamic Arabia as the a cal 
ee ce mee ge of Ignorance. It is also descri ea 
ess and the Qur’an describes nee a 
ion 
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uhamma' ingi kness into ]j 
d as bringing people from dar ight 
ake most striking feature of this Ignorance is moral 
‘snorance or dalal (the state of going astray or being lost) 
pps account of the nature of that Jahiliyyah is affordeg 
A fe eloquent ambassadorial address of Ja‘far ibn abi Talip 
Als pp 173-9) in front of the Negus of Abyssinia. 
= ino.” he said, “We were a people of Jahiliyyah, 
Socskinana idols, eating the flesh of dead animals, com- 
mitting abominations, neglecting our relatives, doing evil 
to our neighbours and the strong among us would oppress 


the weak .. .”6 ; 
ially, the Arabian Jahiliyyah was a state of moral 
imuapenes manifested itself in practical behaviour and 


* does not necessarily imply intrinsic badness of 
see en of the most prominent heroes of Islam, 
ete Umar and Hamza, were both known for their in. 
dulgence in Jahiliyyah ways before they were converted to 


sr basic psychological make-up was potentially 
eieateat to enhibit that goodness if they were taught 
the way of truth and right. The Prophet referred to people 
as having various basic ‘metals’; those who are strong in 
Jahiliyyah are also strong in Islam if they become wise and 
are rightly-guided. Thus there seems to have been intrinsic 
goodness even in ‘Jahil’ persons which could be brought out 
and developed by the high demands of Islamic moral 
standards. ; 

A more detailed and specific investigation will now be made 
into some other characteristics which the pre-Islamic Arabians 
possessed and by virtue of which they had outstandinz 
potentialities despite their Jahiliyyah. That is to say, they 
possessed the basic psychical and sociological properties which. 
given certain further stimuli, were readily convertible into 
great human virtues and characteristics. Moreover, such é 
group of people possessing these basic properties will in an) 
place or at any time, be a vigorous energetic group that 
naturally qualified, in the logical nature of things, to become 
the dominant lead of society. Its energy renders it outwaré 
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looking and dynamic and it naturally seeks to perpetuate and 
extend its world-view. It is easily seized by a sense of mission 
which irresistibly induces it to undertake a process of ex- 
pansion in the course of which other less active groups come 
under its domination. This sense of mission persuades the 
more energetic group that it has a moral and civic duty 
to fulfil by educating those who are less energetic. This 
they were quite qualified to do. By virtue of possessing the 
qualities and characteristics we are about to consider, the 
pre-Islamic Arabians were well qualified to become staunch 
adherents and supporters of the new, militant faith with its 
universalistic, revolutionary call and vigorous activist 


programme. 


1 KARAMAH (DIGNITY) 
Perhaps karamah (or dignity) is, in a nutshell, the source of 
all the great qualities which the pre-Islamic Arabian possessed. 
It is also the reservoir of all that is noble or praiseworthy in 
him. And like a reservoir, if the karamah of a person is 
exhausted, those subsidiary qualities which contributed to 
it cease to exist in the person concerned. These subsidiary 
qualities are, in this respect, like tributaries and rivulets that 
flow into the reservoir and keep it from drying up. In fact 
the simile of the reservoir is perhaps more appropriate, be- 
cause karamah is increased in a particular person when he 
acquires certain particular virtues and faculties. It was and 
still is, the essence of a good, traditional Arabian upbringing. 
The cultivation of the right degree of courage, physical and 
moral honesty, fortitude, self-restraint and generosity, naturall 
culminates in the cultivation of karamah. So, karamah is ihe 
most consummate virtue our Arabian person (or any other 
en lh eet Matter) can Anca Lacking any of these 
es, a person’s mah 
bm ft RERSceanate becomes eroded. Thus 
To bian of Mecca and Yathrib, his is hi 

ultimate human dignity and human worth, nee a 
Which is the highest ideal of his life. If this ie 
destroyed, he no more sees any meaning or purpose in life 
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Loss of karamah is tantamount to spiritual and moral death 
It is the death of the soul, while the body still drifts on. 
soul-less and worthless. To him, this is a state of affairs 
to which death is preferable. So, pre-Islamic Arabians were 
quite willing and prepared to risk their lives in defence of 
their karamah without any doubts or scruples. 


2 KARAM (NOBILITY) 
A person is kareem if he is noble at heart, of great integrity 
and of unmistakable karamah or dignity. Such is a man of 
moral worth who is naturally qualified for leadership and 
authority. He is an enterprising person, capable of wielding 
considerable influence in the affairs of the group to which 
he belongs. For this reason he is held in great esteem, honour 
and respect (sometimes even awe) by members of this group. 
He is loved and greatly honoured by his family and close 
associates. And for the whole clan and the tribe at large, 
he would perhaps be reco i 
Such a person, if he is truly kareem, is expected, by virtue 
of his ‘karam’, to render help to others, especially to those 
with whom he shares a clan or tribal ‘asabiyyah’ (group 
solidarity). Thus the word ‘karam’ has (a) a generic sense 
and (b) a derived sense which is more associated with giving 
and rendering help to others. The original, generic ‘karam’ 
is the unseen, indefinable basis or cause, while the derived one 
is the more tangible result or effect. The following are some 


of the tangible effects of ‘karam’: 

i Jud (Generosity) 

The Arabians had always been, and still are to the present 
day, a good example of this virtue. The Arabians, and people 
who are influenced by their cultural values, are remarkable 
for their ‘jud’ or generosity. They give away much more 
than the prospective recipient, who is unfamiliar with them, 
initially expects. Not only are material things given away 
but they are given without ‘mun’ or reproachful reminder, 
sympathy and personal care are also readily given. It s 
perhaps this unselfish and immaterial component of ‘jud 
which is especially attractive, and even very fascinating. 10 
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ore and more materialistic 


ich is fast becoming m 
eh os : have a price tag attached 


and in which everything tends to 
this immaterial component becomes more and more 
human heart. The more scarce these things 
relating to spontaneous and sincere feelings become in this 
world, the more they are valued and sought after. This ‘jud 
js no doubt related to that other great Arabian characteristic 
_hospitality. The Arabs have a way of making the guest 
feel quite at home in the first few moments and this is no 
doubt the result of an ancient tradition that has been cultivated 


for very many centuries. 


to it, 
close to every 


ii Muruwwah (Chivalry) 
This is another way of rendering help. It is a great human 
virtue, because it makes a great demand on the person who 
is rendering it. Quite often, the person who seeks to render 
it not only has to suffer loss of money, property or time, 
or all three at once, but he may be forced to confront hostile 
and unjust forces. The Arabian’s ‘Muruwwah’ makes it im- 
perative upon him to render help to weak or oppressed 
parties, and this brings him face to face with their oppressors. 
For instance, an Arabian’s Muruwwah is greatly perturbed if 
a woman is threatened with assault or if a gang of men 
attack a peaceful man who is unable to defend himself 
The Alliance of the Virtuous (Hilf Al-Fudul) was a pledge 
undertaken by Banu Hashim and their allies in M Bey 
before the advent of Islam. This alliance condensed fe 
committed against persons who did not enj oe 
‘asabiyyah’ in Mecca. The immedi SMA ais 
, . te cause for ludi 
the alliance was that a Yemeni ile hg ae 
money which he had lent to Scant theca 
of Sahm. He complained to Banu Hashim Re ie 
about his grievance, and thi i os Sa ts 
eerie M ay: es contains must have deeply 
was an old adversary of Banu ‘Abd Manne So ae 
tothe Fudul Alliance. (See pp. 63-4)” A Sah 
uruwwah is also associated it i 
Who possesses ‘Muruwwah’ re ratty. An Arabian 
may feel called upon to stand 
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against injustice and in defence of the weak and the oppreg, ed 
even if this involves risking his own life. It thus entails 
great deal of personal courage and fighting skill. - 
Muruwwah is a very noble kind of giving. It is a king 
generosity which sometimes means giving one’s own lif. 
for the sake of relieving the sufferings of others. 


iii. Najdah (Deliverance) 

This is rendering help to others, when they are in severe 
distress or in great danger. Quite often, Najdah is a life. 
saving operation or act, which a person who possesses it 
feels compelled to perform in aid of someone in distress 
despite the great risks to the saver’s own life. The person 
with ‘Najdah’ performs the act out of moral duty, and with 
no expectation of any personal benefit. 

Najdah is a kind of ‘Muruwwah’ which is rendered in an 
emergency. It is a kind of help that must be rendered, if at 
all, very quickly to a person who is in immediate peril of 
death. Both ‘muruwwah’ and ‘najdah’ formed part of a 
strong unflinching ‘asabiyyah’ of the pre-Islamic Arabian to 
his clan, tribe or confederate. This ‘asabiyyah’ can be a 
sort of blind solidarity among members of a group in all 
circumstances whether right or wrong. It can lead to a 
narrow ethnocentricity or racialism and nationalism. But, as 
Ibn Khaldun has pointed out, ‘asabiyyah’ is not purely evil 
nor is it wholly negative or monstrous. It has a positive 
aspect as a force for internal cohesion of the group possessing 
it. In this sense, ‘asabiyyah’ is not necessarily a blood relation- 
ship and can encompass ethnically diversified groups. This 
‘asabiyyah’ made it possible for the Arabians to initiate and 
develop a whole system of alliances which provided for the 
collective security of the Society. They took these alliances 
very seriously. An ally would be defended even if it would 
lead to total war. The Fijar war (see pp. 59-63) is a 
good example of the Arabians’ commitment to the safety 
and security of their allies. Admittedly, the wars were in- 
stances in which this system of security failed to function. 
But the fact that everybody suffers when war breaks out is 
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and observe this system. 


Even the characteristic vindictiveness for which the 


sans were famous was often a device for deterring and 
pnren injustice and aggression. Blood can only be com- 
ted for by blood, and the deliberate, cold-blooded killer 
ought not to be allowed to feel that his own life and blood 
could not be taken in retaliation and retribution. A human 
life taken unjustly can only be redressed as an injustice by 
taking the life of the killer. For them, the law of retribution 
in this respect must be absolutely just and firm. The fact 
that the Arabians operated this law is indicative of the pro- 
found sense of justice which they possessed. This is ‘karamah’ 
of a high order and related to it is the famous Arabian ideal 
of ‘ird or chastity and honour, in particular sexual chastity. 
A prostitute has no ‘ird nor does a man or woman who 
commits adultery or fornication. The idea that fornication 
was widespread in Mecca and other towns of pre-Islamic 
Arabia must be understood in a new way which does justice 
to the fact that the Arabians were known to have possessed 
a very Be sense of ‘ird. Se enn was probably wide- 
spread only among women who belonged to a certain social 
class. They were mostly women who were brought to Mecca 
as slave girls, or women who belonged to poor families or 
clans who, for the most part, did not belong to Quraysh. 
Hind bint ‘Utbah ibn Rabi‘ah, wife of Abu Sufyan, was sought 
for by the Muslims after the conquest of Mecca, because 
she had mutilated the corpse of the Prophet’s uncle Hamza 
who was killed in the battle of Uhud. However, she managed 
to find her way to the Prophet’s home and without revealing 
her identity asked to become a Muslim. In the course of 
teaching her the fundamentals of the new religion, he re- 
marked that it is illegal for Muslims t itifmicat 
to which she immediately retorted: prin, a 
“But, Prophet of Allah, could a 
a slave) commit fomication?”” 9 freevonian enous nice 
0) idea that fornication was a comm ans 
M 5 : On practice in 
leccan society must be revised. It would seem natural to 
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ose that marriage rather than laissez-faire sexy) a 
haviour was the predominant mode of sexual association ; 

Mecca. The Arabian sense of honour and ‘ird cannot Possibj, 
be reconciled with the existence of unrestrained fornication 
The strong sense of ‘ird which the Arabians enjoyed, as 
have led to strong and coherent families. Family ties “ey 
have been very strong, since these are the ultimate Paice 
tion of the clanish or tribal ‘Asabiyyah’ which was a fun a4 
mental phenomenon of the Arabian scene. Our sources jp. 
dicate that strong affections existed between members of 
Arabian families. We shall later on talk about the practice of 
burying girls alive. It would seem that this practice wa; 
restricted to certain tribes, and even here was not very wide. 


spread. 


d Examples of Outstanding Individuals 
Apart from the Prophet himself, one can point to his 
supporters and companions who perfectly exemplified the 
virtues which we have been discussing in the previous 
section. Not only do we find persons of competence and 
integrity in the Muslim camp, but we also find them in the 
opposing camp of the Jahilis. Their existence in the latter 
camp is not inconsistent with our supposition that even before 
the advent of Islam, these Arabians were actually or potenti- 
ally remarkable human beings. 

We have already mentioned the example of Hind bint 
‘Utbah ibn Rabi‘ah and her story that the Prophet said that 
illicit sexual relations were a taboo for Muslim women. Her 
husband, Abu Sufyan, was not only a prominent trader and 
financier but, moreover, was one of the important leaders 
of Quraysh in times of peace and war. Abu Sufyan’s com- 
petence and political genius was demonstrated when the 
Prophet’s forces victoriously entered Mecca. Abu Sufyan 
managed to maintain his social status as one of the Jeaders 
and the nobility of Mecca, despite the fact that he actively 
and vigorously opposed the Prophet to the very last. Being 
a pragmatic and cool calculator, perceptive and well-informed, 
he realized, just before the Prophet’s entry into Mecca, that 


supp' 
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the Prophet could not be stopped at that point. It was vain 
and pointless to try to oppose him. So he quietly joined the 
Muslims’ ranks. Other events indicate the competence of 
this man. At Badr, he skilfully managed to dodge the Muslim 
forces and escape with the huge commercial caravan which 
belonged to Quraysh and which was under his command. 
He was the mastermind and the driving force behind the 
success which Quraysh achieved at Uhud. He must also 
be credited with initial successes which brought the forces 
of Quraysh, the Jewish generals of Banu an-Nadir and the 
pedouin tribes of Ghatafan, Sulaym and others, pounding 
ruthlessly at the doors of Medina at the battle of Khandaq. 
Again being a naturally gifted statesman, he was quick to 
realize the poltical implications of the breach of the Huday- 
biyyah pact® by Quaraysh. He hurried to Medina to meet 
the Prophet and to save what could be saved. 
His mission achieved absolutely nothing and 
ceived very coldly. Ibn Ishaq ilar ‘ia tae Sufyan’s 
daughter, Umm Habibah who was married to the Prophet 
quickly rolled up the Prophet’s linen when she saw that her 
father was going to sit on it during his brief call at h 
home in Medina. When he angrily asked what sh + 
doing, she bluntly told him that, as an unbeliever he es 
‘najis’ (impure) and thus could not sit on the Pr h $ ve 
Nonetheless, Abu Sufyan is still to be credited with harry 
ee the attempt to avoid military confrontation wit ike 
Fapiets a api hill earey becsedaitry consequences which 
rought upon Quraysh 
help but commend the far-sightedn ee Gees 
Perception of this Arabian ean aed nes 
; ‘Abu Jahl’, meaning a man of ignorance, was a nickn: 
or the arch-enemy of nascent Islam. Hi ak 
Umar ibn Hisham ibn alMughirah, He bear, 
I n ughirah. He belonged t 
powerful Qurayshite clan of Makhzum He was : th a aes 
of those who opposed the Muslims. He ruthl oe nelees 
wicked campaign of torture and i Sethi 
Pi iene ‘ure and persecution which Quraysh 
y Jaunched against them. There could i 
doubt that Abu Jahl was a ate 
man of courage and the foremost 


>_> a 
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custodian of the legacy of Quraysh and pagan Arabia. ‘P 
legacy was no doubt seriously endangered by the ince br 
of the new religion of Islam. He was also the Gardin, 
the Qurayshite aristocracy. That aristocracy was also m of 
seriously jeopardized by the new revolutionary Message ai 
Islam. Abu Jahl was noted for the resolve and energy a 
which he vainly tried to suppress the emergence of Islan 
He was also noted for his great military courage and his tats 
arrogance. The Muslim who killed him at Badr was a Sinks 
shepherd before becoming a Muslim. His name was “Abdulla 
ibn Mas‘ud. ‘Abdullah had been severely persecuted py 
Abu Jahl before he made his way to Medina as a Muhajir 
(emigrant). When Abu Jahl fell on the battlefield, ‘Abdullah 
who was a small man clambered onto his chest. Abu Jahl 
opened his eyes and when he recognized ‘Abdullah sitting on 
his chest, he said bitterly, “You have made a difficult ascent, 
little shepherd of the sheep,” meaning that, had the circum. 
stances been different, it would have been very hard indeed 
for ‘Abdullah to sit where he was sitting. Thus Abu Jahl 
did not lose his faith in himself and what he stood for, to 
the very last moment. Nor did he lose his spirit under the 
awful pressures of a bitter defeat and of death itself. This 
is no doubt indicative of great personal strength and tre- 
mendous personal integrity. Perhaps in recognition of this, 
the Prophet once prayed (just before the conversion of ‘Umar, 
see pp. 166-70) that God should strengthen Islam with 
whichever of the two men more dear to Him—‘Umar ibn 
al-Khattab or ‘Amr ibn Hisham (Abu Jah). 

Abu Jahl’s son Ikrimah was a great general and also a 
bitter enemy of Islam who led the Quraysh opposition to the 
Prophet right until the last moment. Having failed in defend- 
ing the capital of Quraysh (ie, Mecca), he fled to Yemen only 
to retum when his wife obtained an amnesty for him from 
the Prophet. Belonging to the same group of Makhzum was 
Abu Jahl’s uncle al-Walid ibn al-Mughirah. He was a man 
of great wealth with a widespread family. Al-Walid devoted 
his wealth and organised his family in conspiring against 
the Prophet. He is reported to have been greatly impr' 
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by the stylistic beauty and the glorious meaning of the Qur’an, 
put being the chief propagandist of Quraysh, he had to make 
unfavourable criticisms of it. Al-Walid was no fool; he knew 
that for those criticisms to be effective they had to be reason- 
ably credible. So he rejected suggestions that the Qur’an 
the sayings of a soothsayer or a poet. Being a man of 
bes and experience, he knew quite well that these were not 
tenable suggestions. At this point, the Quraysh who were 
making such suggestions demanded that he give his own 
evaluation of the Qur’an. This incident is beautifully 
portrayed in the Qur’an itself. Al-Walid ibn Al-Mughirah 
is denounced in strong terms, and his intrigues in connection 
with the Qur’an fully exposed : 
“Teave Me (to deal) with him whom I created lonely, 
And then bestowed upon him ample means, 
And sons abiding in his presence, 
And made (life) smooth and easy for him, 
Yet he greedily desires that I should give him more. 
On him I shall impose a fearful doom. 
For lo! he did consider; then he planned. Self-destr 
Is he, how he planned! mie 
Again (self-) destroyed is he, how he planned 
Then looked he, 7 . 
_ Then frowned he and showed displeasure. 
Then Tony e away in pride, i 
said: 
This (Qur’an) is nothing but magic 
Handed down (from old times) 
ad is nothing but the speech of mortal man.’ 
ere are many examples of i Haein 
the Prophet. Names like Abu Bake pric : ba ars 
readily come to the mind. As for the greatness ak ye 
ret ne creas eee apts stopied Islam 
; that he spent most of hi 
cause of the new religion and that he was thoniatt ae 
the Prophet until his last days. But epee nako! 
a glimpse of his nobl i rierleciiar VO SUTLE 
Beet tn ore personality by remembering that he was 
© great women who played tremendous Toles 


i, ae 
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in the history of Islam. They were ‘Aishah, the young att 

tive and most favoured wife of the Prophet and Asma’ si 
of al-Zubayr ibn Al-Awwam, and mother of ‘Abdullah ae 
az-Zubayr. n 

As for ‘Aishah, she is so well known as to require no ; 

troduction. But perhaps the traditional image which ahs 
people have of her is rather misleading. This is the aa 
of an attractive, very young girl, who was favoured by ri 
husband for her youth, beauty and the great friendship svhich 
linked him with her father, Abu Bakr. But this image does 
her an injustice. ‘Aishah possessed many qualities which en. 
deared her to the heart of the Prophet. Outstanding among 


these was her very affectionate nature and her great capacity 
Jl educated and had a wide know. 


for love. She was very we 
ledge of Arabian culture. And despite her very young age, 
she had a profound understanding of the needs of a husband 


who was leading a chequered life, full of great dangers and 
endless troubles. It was a great tribute to her that the Prophet 
judged her competent to enjoy his confidence, and found her 
company attractive and delightful.’ In view of the fact that 
she later became a leading jurist, and one of the fundamental 
and most reliable sources of the history of early Islam in 
general, and of the sayings and deeds of the Prophet in 
particular, she must have possessed a very high degree of 
intelligence and intellectual maturity, Her memory, too, must 
have been exceptionally retentive. 

The other daughter of Abu Bakr, Asma’, was the person 
who helped the Prophet during the days of emigration to 
Medina. She actually played a crucial role, displaying tr 
mendous courage, considering the fact that she was no more 
than a young girl at the time. Her role was to bring in food 
and news during the three days when the Prophet and her 
father were in hiding just outside Mecca, waiting for events 
to cool down, before they could make their way to Medina. 
Asma’ was a very old woman, approaching her hundredth 
year, when her son, the brave ‘Abdullah, was engaged in # 
decisive battle with the Amawites for the control of Mecca 
and the sacred sanctuary. The battle was clearly turning 
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2 d many of his supporters, including some of 
am Fives: dete ies. Moreover, he 
was money and the governorship Bota 
se if he would give up fighting. He sou t the advice 

wites if De ko blind. She firmly advised 


ated out that he was not afra 
a almost certain, but was only worried that his dead body 


slaughtered?” : 4 : , : 
‘Abdullah continued fighting against his better judgement, 
only to be killed by the cruel tyrant al-Hajjaj ibn Yusuf 
ath-Thagafi, who was the commander of the Amawite army. 
After killing him, al-Hajjaj ordered his body to be crucified 
in a public place. His body was left there for several days. 
People implored Asma’ to make an appeal to al-Hajjaj to 
let them bring down his body for burial. But she adamantly 
| One day she went past his crucified body, and 
knowing that the body was still there, she only said, “Is it 
not time yet for this knight to dismount?” When this was 
reported to al-Hajjaj he ordered the body to be brought 
down and buried. _The reason for this change of heart on the 
part of al-Hajjaj is uncertain. At any rate, the body might 
have been left hanging there forever, but some sources have 
ie considered this last remark of his mother as a 
The list of these outstandin i i 
j g early Arabians is long and 
includes such names as Hamza, ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab 
Mus‘ab ibn Umayr, Ja‘far i i Tali af 
ie Umayr, Ja‘far ibn Abi Talib, Sumayya, Bilal 
‘Ammar, Yasir, Abu Bakr, Ab ‘ Shea rete, 
iba: thn, al A u Sufyan, ‘Uthman ibn Affan, 
eae ot Sa Abd ar-Rahman ibn Awf, and 
ae cH these will figure prominently later in our 
rat on gh point needs to be made: that the personal 
wae Prerdating a was not to be attributed to con- 
S er race or to any specific factors 
confined to them as a racial 
group. It has been our conten- 


tion tha’ . * 
t this greatness derived essentially from the natural 
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environmental and cultural factors then prevailing p,, 
any race of people living in the same circumstances ably 
have acquired the same characteristics. Whatever ene 
these Arabians possessed was ipso facto, human ae 


produced and developed by what was best in both the ‘i 
and sedentary forms of life in pre-Islamic Arabia. in 


Notes for Chapter One 

1 Ibn Khaldun, The Mugaddimah, trans. by Franz Rosenthal] ( vols 
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2 The Qur'an, 9 (At-Tawbah): 97 

3 ibid, verse 99 

4 There is a discrepancy in Rosenthal’s rendering of the Arabic tai 
The name Muhammad does not occur in the original Arabic. More. 
over, there is an unwarranted omission of the religiously significant 
from the Muslim viewpoint, phrase, ‘May Allah’s peace and tee 
ings be upon him’. See Mugqaddimah ibn Khaldun (Arabic), Dar 
ihya al-turath al-Arabi, Beirut, p.123 
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2 Mecca and the Quraysh 


a The Ancient Sanctuary ; - 
When Abraham entered the valley of Mecca, with his 
Egyptian wife Hagar and her two-year-old child Ismail, it 
was quite barren and empty. Indeed the history of Mecca, 
prior to the advent of Abraham and his family, is very 
obscure. All that the cautious historian can assert with any 
reasonable degree of certainty is that Mecca, as an important 
station on the ancient commercial route between the ports 
of Arabia Felix on the Indian Ocean and the Syrian ports 
of the Mediterranean sea, had been operative since time im- 
memorial. However, the valley did not at first contain any 
permanent settlement. Perhaps the caravans used the valley 
only as a resting place and were not encouraged to settle by 
the excessive ruggedness and dryness of the locality. 

The uniqueness of Mecca, however, derives essentially from 
the fact that it contains the ‘Ancient House’ (al-bayr al-‘ariq) 
which is one of the expressions that are used in the Qur’an 
to refer to the Ka‘bah or the sacred sanctuary of Arabia. 
The word Ka‘bah refers to the cube-like shape of this ancient 
‘house of God? (bayt-Allah). It is so ancient that the Qur’an 
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MECCA A! 
of Abraham’s family 
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describes it as ‘the first house ever to be establi =e 
kind, for worship of God’: lished for man. It 8 une jen ai ieee 
ero aaa ape) coablished fo ; oar sources’ have it that the well of Zamzam 
hind was that at Bakkah (Mecca) full of “Sea tre, Out SOUCES and plet aoe ee 
guidance 10 30 mankind. Wherein are plain oe ae God to the thirsty little boy Ismau, and his 
. Wheat | when Abraham had to leave them in that 
unpopulated spot in fulfilment of God’s command. 
it that the Arabian tribes of Amalekites 
i jn the course 


Ht Abraham and his celebrated son Isma‘il are credited yj On 
i} the building of the Ka‘bah. But it is not clear whether yee arid shart? also has it ‘i 
| built it originally, or whether they found an earlier a i and : ey were moving northward 1n 
ii} which they demolished or used as a foundation to ci ir emigration from Ara 
| 1 am rather inclined to believe that some kind of ecvion i, stopped at Me 
building was in existence long before the advent of [Reibete . To their great pleasure an ee 
and his son to Arabia. The evidence for this can be found found pure and sweet running Sone n 
in the Qur’an itself. ey decided to stay, 
First, we have already quoted the verses (The Qur’an 3: 96 
97) which unambiguously describe the Ka‘bah as the first 
sanctuary appointed for mankind for the worship of God. i 
In view of the absence of any indication that the truth of Jurham. 
ii this verse was either doubted or contested by anyone, it must 
Hl | have been taken by the Arabians as stating a well-known fact. 
More significantly, the verse which reports the building of 
the Ka‘bah by Abraham and his son, does not at all imply 
that they were the original builders. If anything, it rather 


implies just the opposite: 

“And when Abraham and Isma‘il were raising the founda- 
tions of the House, (they prayed): ‘Our Lord, accept 
from us (this service) for You are the All-Hearing, the 


is Jatter marriage proved very s 
of the celebrated Arabian tribe of Quraysh. 


bh The Tribe of Quraysh 
The ancestry of the Quraysh goes back to Isma‘il, son of 
am. The name Quraysh is said to have been a nick- 
name for Fihr ibn Malik ibn Kinanah, one of the remote 
forebears of the Prophet of Islam. The name itself denotes 
the fact that Fihr was a successful trader who enjoyed sub- 
stantial profits from his business. 
The descendants of Fihr, the Quraysh, lived in Mecca 
nd the Ka‘bah which they sanctified and maintained. As 
heir honour, stature and 


All-Knowing’.”? 
We ought to notice that the words ‘raised the foundation’ 
used in this verse imply the prior existence of some kind of tige TOs They must have mingled freely with Jurham, 
i h the rest of the building was remnants of Hyksos (the Amalekites) and other minor 
tribes in the surroundings of Mecca. Then a new tribe 


. Mecca from Yemen apparently as one of the 


ich moved northward on a major wave of 
m, The reason for the mass migration appears to 

the bursting of the Ma’rib Dam® which resulted 
and a great loss of crops. The newcomers 


foundation on the basis of whic! 
erected. This interpretation of 
with verse 96 of Surah 3 quoted earlie 
with the description of the sacred House as ‘Ati’? 
_/ The existence of the ‘Ancient House’ which was a0 object 
of profound veneration for those pre-Islamic Arabians, must 
have provided very strong motives for halting the caravans 
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from the south were the famous tribe of Khuza‘ah, 
ruthlessly ousted Quraysh and established themsely.< © ¥22'ah 
time as the paramount occupants of the valley “i for g me 
custodians of its valuable and famous sanctuary. the ney, 


c Qusayy and the Building of Mecca 


This custodianship was traditionally vested in the hi 
Quraysh and was passed on through hereditary ip ucts of 
Their custodianship lapsed for some time until hee 
of one Qusayy ibn Kilab (ibn . . . ibn Quraysh). By “ott 
he reached manhood, the custodian of the Ka‘bah time 
member of the tribe Khuza‘ah, a certain Hulail ibn Habshiy, ; 
Qusayy (lit. ‘the one who is far away’) was a promising a 
who had been brought up by his step-father far away pts 
Mecca, in the territory of Bani Uzran in southern Syria th 
returned to Mecca after reaching manhood, and he marriej 
the daughter of Hulail ibn Habshiyah on the suggestion 
of Hulail himself. The marriage proved fruitful, an 
Qusayy became rich and the father of many son; 
and daughters. Influence and power were added to his 
great wealth and large family. We must not forget that he 
was a Qurayshite par excellence, and Quraysh were the 
original custodians of the Ka‘bah, an honour and privilege 
which they had inherited from their fathers Abraham and 
Ismail. So Qusayy felt that he was both entitled and qualified 
to claim the custodianship of the ancient sanctuary, whos 
foundations had been laid by his ancestors. Qusayy came to 
be known as Mujmi‘ or ‘accumulator’ because he had 
accumulated so much power in his hands. Neither Islamic 
nor pre-Islamic Arabians favoured a ‘God-Caesar dichotomy 
with respect to sovereignty over the general affairs of Meccans. 
The Arabians insisted upon a total monistic fusion of the two 
domains—the religious and the political. Political authonty 
was for them both based on and derived from religious 
authority. As priests and custodians 
Sanctuary’ the Quraysh attained t 
honour, political authority and leadershi 
Islamic Arabians. 


of the Haram or ‘Sacr 
he highest position © 
p among all pre 


eee mee the sons of ‘Abd ad-Dar. They demanded a 
of Quraysh, 
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Confli f Qusayy 
ict between Descendants 0! 
f ee, death of Qusayy, his elder son ‘Abd ore 

iti Mecca, but as custodian 
After the position of ruler over peo 


a8 ne Ka‘bah, he was neither a strong nor 4 


of the fact his younger brothers, especially 
AS 8 eM Bere ; mpetent than he 


oer caled ‘ anaf, were far more CO 
es ee referred ‘Abd ad-Dar, and had drawn 
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two opposing clans: Banu “Abd Manaf was invested wi i igayah 
power and authority (1) to provide the pilgrims with ai re dhe a Oy and lodzin) and it was Hashim 
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water to pilgrims); (2) to play host to the pilgrims and provide ‘ responsibility. The election of Hashim to 
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‘Abd ad-Dar retained substantial this post must have strained the relationship be- 
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brothers, especially if I 
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have been much worse if actual fighting had broken out and jources agree that he was very generous and 
the settlement still left them in firm control of the things _ pleasure in providing the pilgrims with 
h the exception of the pilgrims’ affairs and lodging; 
s describe him as a man of charisma who 


that really mattered, wit 
1 some esteem by the Byzantine authorities. 
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| Sa‘d credits him with having met Heraclius and 


e The Feud between ‘Abd Shams and Hashim a. 

Our sources do not mention the existence of any ant [eet 5 

between the two prominent sons of ‘Abd Manaf, Hashim a negotiated favourable trade terms for 

‘Abd Shams. But the fact that Umayyah ibn ‘Abd pe, Re. These included a guarantee of safety 
his uncle, during the lifetime of his fai ‘ ae ‘merchants during their stay in Syria. 


actually challenged 
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it, tend to confirm the sources which 
: Be oaty did exist. Ibn Sa‘d gives the follow- 
of how this animosity came into being: 
ght befell Quraysh, and provisions were 
se of them). Hashim set out for ash-Sham 
ordered a great quantity of bread to be 
; him. He loaded it on camels, and when he 


House (the « d of oem he broke the bread and put hot soup 

hunger and ae h pahas fed h i Z ait, The camels were all slaughtered. He 

| Hashim is thus depj © them safe from fear,”13 s to prepare the food, then it was served 
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and means, one who Was greatly honoured Et presi or this reason he was called Hashim (‘the one 
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of this deed, people of Mecca were greatly 
by him. (Seeing this), Umayyah Ibn ‘Abd 
ibn ‘Abd Manaf ibn Qusayy became envious of 
s a man of (considerable) wealth. He acted 
do the same as Hashim, but he could not. 
of Quraysh (openly) sneered at him. He 
with Hashim (or blamed him for the 
tion). He called upon Hashim for a contest 
Hashim declined due to his advanced age 
social) status. But Quraysh did not concur 
to accept the challenge) and alienated 
hen said to Umayyah, ‘I am ready to bet with 
ver loses) is to slaughter in Mecca fifty 
s and to go into exile from Mecca for 


—seeking to glorify Hashim because of kinship to the Prophet. 
But, there is little or no evidence that such additions were 
fabricated. The Prophet himself completely dissociated him- 


f The Animosity between Umayyah and Hashim 
The feud between Umayyah and his uncle Hashim had far. 
reaching consequences. Perhaps there are few family quarrels 
in history which lasted so long, and had such wide reper 
cussions. In the history of Islam, the feud between the 
Hashimites and Umayyads raged for centuries, initiating and 
destroying whole dynasties in their wake. Whether or not 
there was animosity between Hashim and ‘Abd Shams, there 
was certainly one between Hashim and his nephew Umayyab. 
Tbn Hisham totally ignores the existence of this feud. But 
the definite animosity between Hashimites and Umayyads 
during the birth of Islam in the sixth century CE and its 


accepted the bet (or contest). A priest from 
the lots. Hashim won and Umayyah took 

slaughtered them and offered the food 
nt. Umayyah set out for ash-Sham (Syria) 
for ten years. This was the first (in- 
ity between Hashim and Umayyah.”14 
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Shaybah (grey-haired). The fact that he was better known 
by the name ‘Abd al-Muttalib (the slave of Al-Muttalib) has 
a story attached to it. When the boy grew up, sturdy, and 01 : 3 
good-looking, al-Muttalib brought him back to Mecca from anhood, he called them for a meeting and 
Yathrib. As they entered Mecca riding on the same camel 
people looked and said that al-Muttalib had brought a new ut ers \ ; 
‘abd or slave. Even though al-Muttalib stated publicly that fe fell on ‘Abd Allah. Ibn Sa‘d narrates re 

this was no ‘abd but the Yathribite son of the celebrated pite his great love for “Abd Allah too 
Hashim, people still continued to call the boy ‘Abd Ae of the Ka'bah, with a knife in his hand. 
al-Muttalib, at first in jest and later out of babi a x ent Ms she, peopleyct ee . a 
The boy ‘Abd al-Muttalib grew up to occupy the eminél Spree LAN, Amun CERO Pope 
Pua cd Abana) grey UP ness the terrible event. At length, ‘Abd al- 
suaded that he could without incurring the 


position of his forebears, Hashim and Qusayy. | After the 
‘Abd al-Muttalib assumed 

the life of his little son, if he would 

y camels as the high priests of Arabia (a 


death of al-Muttalib in the Yemen , nda 
the traditional family responsibility of feeding and | mk 
the pilgrims. Since Jurham, when they were being banish n h 

ar, according to Ibn Hisham) advised. 


from Mecca, had covered up the ancient we ree, 
he decided to re-dig the well in the courtyard of the sane “ia draw lots between ‘Abd Allah on 
It is narrated that ‘Abd al-Muttalib decided to Re, camels on the other. If ‘Abd Allah 
was $ would be increased by another ten 


Zamzam as a result of a vision which he had as he ay 


ing in the courtyard of the Ka‘bah. The vision recu 
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our Y Spared, 
for the Poor people to eat. After this imei and left 
popularity soared. The sources mention that a wom ee 
outside the Ka‘bah and when ‘Abd Allah emerged beso 
handsome and gratified, eagerly proposed to him. He pai 
declined, giving the lack of his father’s approval as an cae 


i The Year of the Prophet's Birth 
1 THE INVASION OF MECCA BY THE ABYSSINIANS 


The campaign against Mecca by the Abyssinian rulers and 
colonizers of Arabia Felix was primarily aimed at destroying 
the Ka‘bah and eliminating its hold on the people. The 
commander of the campaign, Abrahah, was reportedly con- 
sumed by jealousy at the Arabians’ excessive veneration of 
this House. He was advised that the best way to divert the 
pilgrims from Mecca was to build a very great church, by far 
excelling the Ka‘bah in its grandeur and elaborate decorations. 
The church was built, Abrahah spending so much money 
and labour on it that the resources of Yemen were badly 
depleted. After the building was completed delegations were 
sent out to publicize the building and to attract the expected 
caravans of pilgrims. However, to the bitter disappointment 
of Abrahah, no such caravans arrived. Instead, an Arabian 
from the tribe of Kinanah near Mecca heard of Abrahah’s 
mischievous designs and was so much enraged that he 
solved to journey to Yemen with the sole purpose of Cot 
taminating the new Temple. He managed to get inside the 
building and contaminate the interior. Abrahah was so much 
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asion of Mecca by Abrahah took place 
was called the Year of the Elephant, 
ssed the epoch-making event of the 
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sacrificed at the Ka‘bah in fulfilment : ; £ rr 
Soon after this rather traumatic Reo ES fathers va ; ust by all, fr 10 s8Y 
: ie used 


Ml won him a lot of sympathy and affection! ch must } eet 
7h avg us 
to a noble lady from Zuhrah of Quraysh. Hen ati every envio c the Prophet 
Aminah bint Wahb. The marriage was extremely sh me s Pe rity of our sources, Sick of th 
‘Abd Allah set out on a trading expedition to Syrj Ort-lived, ¢ he major’ al-Awwal, the ¥ sfu 
Aminah an expectant mother. The traveller never real fifty-five Jays after Hes ‘hat 
. ort 


and an infant destined to change the whole world for te ey f| Cee 
ever \ hal against 
Oe  e-tlows: a flood of 


H] was born without ever setting eyes on his father. ‘Abd Aj, 
} died in Yathrib on his return trip from Syria ah me, 
: yria. Wt } f ted from 

caravan reached Yathrib, he was already very sick mal q mi iiss ‘uminated the entire 
maternal uncles from Banu an-Najjar insisted that he om iy a he 725 s 

to stay behind until he was well. When the news of his 2 ! it to rted to have said: “Just 

death reached Mecca, Banu Hashim, especially the nobl himse! ad 8 a light radiating from me 

Vv Mm . 2926 
of Busra (Syr ia). ‘ 
| d-looking and 


‘Abd al-Muttalib, was grief-stricken. His sisters went info 
mourning for four days. The future Prophet of Islam was y 
not yet born.2 ‘Abd Allah had no children except the future person who rejoi 
Prophet, nor had Aminah any other child. The mourning it. ] se Mageing patria rch, ‘Abd al-Muttalib, 
widow, Aminah, had little to do except await, in preat ex sat ee and 2 leader of the 
pectation, the birth of her child. According to Ibn Said m0 : eased with the new 
she composed panegyric verses in memory of her late husband He reportedly BY : . 
in which Se tetcribed him as excessively generous and 7 ried him to the Ka'bah where he voiced, 
affectionate.?? him about the strange 
j The Birth of the Prophet that accompanied her pregnancy and 
Ibn Sa‘d narrates that Aminah had h ild, he was even more enchanted and pre- 
when she was expecting the birth o ld grow up to be a man of ‘great rank’ 
Islam. She was reported to have said: the infant was to be named Muhammad.” 
“T did not feel that I was pregnant, nor did I find myself that the coming of a prophet, by the 

heavy because of it, as is customary for (pregnant) comes from the same linguistic root 

women to find themselves. However, I was puzzled by ewis means ‘the praised one’) had 

the absence of my menstruation (and I thought tha vious Scriptures. The matter is un- 
it would perhaps return (soon). But I saw @ Visio r in the following manner: 

Iness. It said unto me. ) when Jesus, son of Mary ae 
ily, I am the messenger of Allah 


I was between sleep and wakefu . t 
‘Have you felt that you are pregnant?’, and sie a 

“You are pregnant Ret what was (revealed) before me in 
. and giving gi 
° fie o 
t to giv er ose name is Ahmad.’ 


ad a very easy pregnancy 
f the future prophet of 


I did not know. But it continued: ] 
with (the future) chief and prophet of this matt 
Then it (the vision) left me until I was abou 
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{| 46 THE MECCAN CRUCIBLE | atrangest poth men ae ‘and, laying 
HI Accordingly, some Muslim scholars have tri a on; WO Ty took Muna Bs something 
| certain references in the Bible to the slg tO relay pene? ren. “ is chest an ing t Halim: 
Hi Muhammad. A discussion of this matter is eure Of Prophay : it OPT anions came runn cen’, 
; Side the sen. f e compan! ched the s a 
of this study. © Scope S the Jatter rea urces narrate 
I The exact place in which the future proph Mi ghammad, so our S° 
ih was born is said to be either the Shi’b ered chan Islam and shaken- ere, doubted 
) or the quarter of ‘Abd al-Muttalib near the mou bu Tali cent researchers” ha s been 
by the side of the Ka‘bah. The latter possibility = ug nt, yet in so far as tegoric- 
| credible, since ‘Abd al-Muttalib was both the orincipal a res, it cannot be cates 
ae 3 pal of the reliable so : ide that the 
Hashimites and the future guardian of the Prophet no nclusive ©¥" usive 
house in which he was born is said to have passed ce he ike there is O nclu ci 
possession of Muhammad ibn Yusuf (brother of the inf : all matters relating to 4 prop: 
al-Hajjaj ibn Yusuf, the Umayyad ruler who killed thou f rophethood, we dra’ very 10 
and attacked the Ka‘bah). Then it was purchased y ’ Tnetaphysical- i 
Zubaydah, wife of Harun al-Rashid, who, during a pilgrimage { fi ars old, the future Prophet, robust 
trip, ordered its conversion into a mosque. It was subse he a ; unaffected ers, was ly re- 
quently converted into a public library which was in operation ee in e was for ever to retain 
until recently.) onited to bis ; da pata pedouins © 
Tt was customary among the aristocrats of Quraysh to ai t and admiration for the 
have their babies nursed by the bedouins around Meee ” 
The idea was that a bedouin foster-mother gave 4 strong, = Arab amongs : a be eee 
physical constitution to the child as well as the easy manne nes. “My lineage 18 Roos y ea ein 
and the pure characteristics of the desert Arabs led amongst Banu Sa‘d, I have acquit 
Muhammad was given to Halimah as-Sa‘diyyah of Banu Sa‘ : where eloquencl was a very great asset, 
a clan of Hawazin. Halimah was rather poor but her limited ture prophet’s appt tion of his pure speech is quite 
means were blessed and the coming of the new member into cstandable, Wher his foster-mother Halimah visited him 
the family brought about a change for the better in het M year of drought, the future prophet made 
fortunes. Halimah looked after him with the fondest love gas he got what she needed of food and provisions. 
and care and her little girl, Shaymah, was devoted to him jy her with a camel and forty sheep. In the 
She looked after him, played with him during the day am sttle of Hunayn against Hawazin (of which Banu Sa‘d was 
slept beside him at night. At the age of two he became SR t clan) his foster-sister Shaymah fell captive to 
red as if he was 4 Ci'0 ge cing Muslim forces. When told about her captivity. 
omptly to restore her to her people 


robust and healthy that he appea 
four. Halimah thought it was time to return him to Ap 
mother. Aminah returned the child to her because she was 
afraid that he might contract some of the jlinesses of ™ 
city. Halimah gladly took him back to the desert. 
At the age of four, Muhammad was with his foster-sist@ 
and brother looking after the sheep. A strange incident! 


ty. 


han Muhammad with his real 
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approximately six years of age, Ami 

stricken widow in her early eee ig and stich 
to visit the grave of her beloved husband + rie for Yathrip 
journey would give the widowed mother fan 1 Allah, 

the little boy something about his father, a en ad oF 
very close to her heart. A visit to Yathnb vie 
provide a good chance for the youthful ee 


Muh: ld alg 
: : a a 
acquainted with his maternal relatives mimad to be 


5 2 of Ba Nat 
(Khazraj). These, it must be remembered, eae Najjar 


of Salmah, mother of the Hashimite patriarch ‘ADt 
Muttalib. It was on their way back from Yathrib that Amin 
became ill and died.*} 

The youthful Muhammad, already an orphan and now 
more than ever conscious of memories of his dead father 
because of his visit to Yathrib, must have been almost crushed 
by the loss of his mother. The child became more and mor 
withdrawn and sad, and of a mild and sensitive disposition, 
Much later in his life, when he was honoured and blessed 


with Divine revelation, Muhammad whilst assured of con 


tinued Divine help and favour was reminded of the mercies 


of his Lord with respect to these early days of disorientation ~ 


and poverty. 
‘And verily, your Lord will give unto you until you are 
satisfied. 


Did He not find you an orphan, and furnished you with 

a refuge? 

Did He not find you astray and guided you? 

Did He not find you destitute and enriched (you)?”” 
Even in later days, whenever the Prophet recalled the loss 
of his mother emotion would overcome him and he would 
weep passionately. : : 

The lonely orphan now passed into the guardianship of his 
grandfather, the ageing patriarch of Banu Hashim, the noble 
‘Abd al-Muttalib. The patriarch was fond of his lonely 
grandson and their intimate relation grew even strongtt # 
time passed. Muhammad could gain access to the renown 
patriarch anywhere and at any time. He would sit nearer '° 
him than anyone else, including his own sons. But. ana 


: his younger 
passed this responsibility to 
eto his poverty, 


In fact, the dominance and prestige of Banu Hashim was 
considerably diminished after his death. The rival faction of 
{i Umayyads gained in power and influence, but the overall 
uuhority over Mecca was not exercized by anyone, a circum- 
ra which substantially contributed to the inability of 

later on, to match the skill and energy of the Prophet’s 


located j i 
oe ae four hundred and twenty-five 


- 5, youthful Muhammad. sensiti usually 
. Sensitive and 
che a destined, for the second ee 2. ee 
the pains and sorrows of the death of 5a 
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approximately six years of age, Aminah, a lonely and o;; 
stricken widow in her early twenties, set out for Rete 
to visit the grave of her beloved husband, ‘Abd Allah sag 
journey would give the widowed mother ample time 3 
the little boy something about his father, a topic which ‘em 
very close to her heart. A visit to Yathrib would 
provide a good chance for the youthful Muhammad t a 
acquainted with his maternal relatives of Banu aN 
(Khazraj). These, it must be remembered, were the uc. 
of Salmah, mother of the Hashimite patriarch ‘Abg Say 
Muttalib. It was on their way back from Yathrib t el 
became ill and died.3! ip aah 
The youthful Muhammad, already an orphan 
more than ever conscious of memories of his dead “a 
because of his visit to Yathrib, must have been almost rithed 
by the loss of his mother. The child became more and more 
withdrawn and sad, and of a mild and sensitive disposition 
Much later in his life, when he was honoured and blessed 
with Divine revelation, Muhammad whilst assured of con. 
zee oe help and favour was reminded of the mercies 
g eal respect to these early days of disorientation 
aie your Lord will give unto you until you are 
Did He not find you an orphan, and furni i 
neat rphan, tished you with 
Did He not find you astray and guided you? 
: Did He not find you destitute and enriched (you)?’22 
: pine Mie days, whenever the Prophet recalled the loss 
other emotion would overcome hi 
=) assets tc i him and he would 
lonely orphan now passed into th ianshi i 
1 : guardianship of his 
aiine the ageing patriarch of Banu Hashim, ths noble 
one mane: The patriarch was fond of his lonely 
— pee intimate relation grew even stronger as 
tae er i ammad could gain access to the renowned 
fare ywhere and at any time. He would sit nearer to 
anyone else, including his own sons. But, alas, 
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+ too Muhammad was destined to lose very soon. Umm 
n (the Prophet’s long-time governess) reported that she 
seen the youthful Muhammad weeping as he quickened 
his pace to keep up with the bier of his last guardian and 
ctor. The princely patriarch died at the age of eighty- 
two, according to the most reliable source. Other sources 
t his age at over a hundred years when he died. ‘Abd al- 
Muttalib delegated the guardianship of his beloved grandson 
to his son Abu Talib. He was neither the oldest nor the 
more resourceful of the family. But, like his father, he 
was dignified, honoured and greatly respected by his people. 
But owing to lack of means he was unable to succeed to the 
ition of ‘Abd al-Muttalib, as Mecca’s foremost chief. More 
influential than him was the wicked Abu Lahab. Rich and 
imposing, Abu Lahab was destined later on to be among 
the arch-enemies of the Prophet. Abu Talib, unable to fulfil 
the family’s traditional role of providing for the pilgrims 
due to his poverty, passed this responsibility to his younger 
brother al-‘Abbas. 

Al-‘Abbas was a skilful financier and trader. He was rich 
and the new post providing the pilgrims with water from 
Zamzam which he now controlled, gave him power and 
prestige. But he was never able to attain to his father’s 
position. As a matter of fact, the eminent position of ‘Abd 
al-Muttalib was destined to remain vacant for a long time 
to come. Mecca never had an effective and undisputed ruler 
after him, until the rise of Islam more than thirty years later. 
In fact, the dominance and prestige of Banu Hashim was 
considerably diminished after his death. The rival faction of 
the Umayyads gained in power and influence, but the overall 
authority over Mecca was not exercized by anyone, a circum- 
stance which substantially contributed to the inability of 
Mecca later on, to match the skill and energy of the Prophet's 
leadership located in Medina, four hundred and twenty-five 
kilometres to the north. 

So, youthful Muhammad, sensitive and unusually thought- 
ful, was thus destined, for the second time within a short 
while, to suffer the pains and sorrows of the death of some- 
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one dear and intimate. To these sorrows and Pains wa 

added the hardship of poverty, as Abu Talib was a 04 
of modest means. But Muhammad was by fn 
happy at this time. Abu Talib’s unlimited love for him 

the deep interest which he sustained in him and his cif : 
must have touched his tender heart deeply. He soon develo ef 
a lasting attachment to his noble uncle. On his part ie 
Talib would spare no effort or means to gladden the h : 
of his orphaned nephew. He would make him eat with him 
take him wherever he went, and during the hight he aid 
have him sleep beside his bed. As we shall see later thi 
mutual attachment between uncle and nephew was to play " 
decisive role in the momentous events which were about to 
shake the ancient valley as it had never been shaken before 


Notes for Chapter Two 

The Qur'an, 3 (Ali Imran): 96-97 

The Qur'an, 2 (Al-Baqarah): 127 

‘Atiq’ also means ‘liberated’ and protected’ 

See Ibn Hisham, Part I (Arabic), p.111 

ibid, pp.112ff 

The Ma’rib dam was built by the powerful Banu Himyar of the 
a See Haykal, Hayat Muhammad, Ch. I, Arabia before 
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on which they put their hands as they made their vow of alliance 

8 Ibn Hisham, p.130 

9 cf, Muhammad at Mecca, OUP, p.5. Prof. Montgomery Watt 
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‘Abd ad-Dar retained certain privileges, largely nominal. 
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11 Ibn Sa‘d, At-Tabagat al-Kubra, Vol. I, p.75 
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Ibn Sa‘d, p.76 Ne 

B Pi, p.79 
Ibn Sa'd, p.81, postulates a permanent schism amon f 
ri » g the sons 0} 

ane Manaf—Hashim and ‘Abd al-Muttalib on the one hand and 

ash-Shams and Nawfal on the other 
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fisham, p-142f and Ibn Sa‘d, p.83. The former gives the story 


‘ae h greater detail. 
Hisham, p-151; Ibn Sa‘d, p.88£ 

n Hisham, p.49 

be Qur'an, 105 (Al-Fil): 1-5 ; 

ees mention two ladies who were enamoured of him. 


Hisham, pp.155-157 j A 
Bice most reliable information according to both Ibn Hisham 


g) and Ibn Sa‘d (p.94) 


Qur'an, 61 (As-Saff): 6 


Ibn His I 
‘mself later (after he had attaine 


t. Ibn Sa‘d (p.112) restates t! 


ir William Muir, The Life of Muhammad, p.6 
ae in buried is called al-Abwa, half- 


het 
ham (p.165£) where Ibn Ishaq asserts that the Prophe 
. d prophethood) confirmed this 


he incident in rather emphatic 


for example, v 
spot where she died and was 


yay between Yathrib and Mecca. 
The Qur'an, 92 (Ad-Duha): 5-8 
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53 


The Search for God 


ing and purpose 0 
to and wholly consumed by this search. 


e Trip to Syria with Abu Talib 
he death of ‘Abd al-Muttalib his gentle, but ra her 
r son Abu Talib, acting on the wish of his late father 


ndfather. He soon reco 
‘sweet disposition Yet these 
ent stamp on the personality 

’s capacity to endure 
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varied experiences provided 
loving heart and 


fied musin child’s natural 


disposition for elegance and harmony and his keen taste for 
ral beauty were greatly enhanced. Th 
o contact with a society which diffe: 
n which he had grown up. 
Whatever feel- 


him to acquire that great i 

iwc: a quality of never failj 

ae gi ee distressed and the depriv te ee to sym. the soun 

aye eness of life, of its rising and falling fortu ©, the chilg’s 

ke n greatly heightened as a result of those aa Must haya 

ieee His mind was furnished with an ey Y agonizing 

Pp ma of the realities of the human con dition pending 
n. We have 


already noted the strong sentim 
speedily developed betwee ental attachment wh i 
ae Muhammad cn See un pa and ia e io.saw Yathrib for the second time. 
nites a rather humble and unpretentious " his new home, ings for the city he harboured during his first trip to that 
a ig was blessed, and by no means eat hold. None. city, in the company of his late mother when he was Six, 
oh mie possess the munificent means a y f If Abu ust have greatly deepened due to his mother’s premature 
and Has oe en performed by his father, ‘Abd Fi ulfil the death during that trip. But Yathrib also contained the grave 
affecti » he was, however, extremely s al-Muttalib, of his father, whom he had never seen, but whom he learned 
ectionate. I have already alluded to th ympathetic and to love and cherish through the stories which his widowed 
on with which he tended his nephew ane of Jove and mother used to tell about him, during many @ long and 
t the sensitive child should have develc © Wonder, then, Jonely night. The first trip by the mother and child was 
ment to him, and be overcome with ie eet meant as a tribute to the memory of ‘Abdullah who died at 
Is uncle the early age of twenty-five. 
4 this Syrian trip which was reported by 


got ready to depart to Syri 
yria on a tradi 

Prospect ea a long absence of the one — oe 
site rate ably look for love, affection and ae 3 
aiken? hes apt the already afflicted child Seidibea: 
anil vobatinate! mposure. He broke into passionat : 
peat ee ead to his uncle. It was a very am sobs 
a Rae ae was deeply touched. He filers 
The trip to S that he would be taken along to ated 
Major event in fetes the age of twelve, was no doubt a 
trip his world was © of the future Prophet. During the 
of its phenomena greatly expanded and his understanding 
but young and in was considerably enhanced. His Sail 
new experiences ep mind was fed by hundreds of 
saw the bustlin: " impressions. For the first time, h 
the scenery a eeriet a. centres of Syria. The fan an 
the monotonous a led a fresh and absorbing contrast t 
green and Serene of the vast deserts of Arabia Tt ; 
Tivers. The fauna with orchards and fields, | k bed 
birds hoy ane varied Beabecnif 
red in the clear s eee Flocks of beautiful 

ummer skies, filling the air with 


almost all the authoritative sources’ has gained wide circula- 


tion in most of the popular hagiographies of the Prophet. 
i i ed to have taken 


place between Abu 
one hand, and a Nestori 
which both Ibn Hisham and Ibn Sa 


the incident indicates 


an monk on the other. The language 
‘d have chosen to narrate 
id not possess in- 
dependent means to check its authenticity. Ibn Hisham? used 
such expressions as ‘they claimed’ or ‘as the story goes’, 
and Ibn Sa‘d? gives the story a very cursory treatment, para- 
phrasing it in a few lines. As to the perfectionist scholar, 
Tbn Hisham,‘ the story must have possessed such a measure 
of reality and significance as to justify its inclusion in his 
tahzeeb or refinement of the Prophet’s biography. Writing at 
this time, we are no better off with regard to its verification 
than were our scholarly pred i 


Teason for dismissing it as 4 
imagination, we find the anecdote of sufficient interest as 


to justify its inclusion in the present study. I give Watt's 
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translation® of the story as i 
it occurs in J 
bn Hj 


“Tbn Ishaq said: Later Abu Talib set out with a Sham: 
pa. ; 


trade in Syria. When the preparations were od to 
Pleteq 


and the party assembled, the M 
ae! and preserve him) showed hie nh, (God 
-s Golik and Abu Talib was moved to it et hinn 
y I shall take him with me, and * Eon 
leave one another or something like that ° aarti 
him with him. (At last) the party camped °° 
rte tg ere was a monk there in his cel] called =e 2 
nes ete in the lore of the Christians, Fr a 
se ad ae had been in that cell a ee 
stata eir lore from a book that was there ‘am 
e y 8 = as one grew old he handed it on to sa =. 
sacle ie near Bahira that year. Now man a 
pe ea Seep had Passed, and he had not Broke . 
Centos sie hi himself to them; but this a 
food for them, peaiticwene re ey abundant 
. 
a del ae so the story cen while ae, me 
Nin aaa Se of God (God bless and ave 
Sore et as they drew near, and a white 
sos aig Sura among the people; then the 
atop in the shade of a tree near him an 
cloud overshadowing the tree, and the 
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that you may all eat of it. So they went together to him. 
Because of his youthful years, however, the Messenger 
of God (God bless and preserve him) was not with the 
but stayed behind among their stuff beneath the 
tree. When Bahira looked among the party, he did not 
see the mark he was familiar with and had found in his 
(book), so he said, O tribe of Quraysh, none of you is 
to stay away from my food. They said to him, O Bahira, 
none of us has stayed away from you whom it befits to 
come to you, except a lad, the youngest of the party in 
s; he has stayed behind among the stuff. That is not 
right, he said; call him and let him join in this feast with 
ou. Then a man of Quraysh in the party said, By 
alLat and al-Uzza, it is shameful that the son of 
Abdullah b. Abd al-Muttalib should not be with us but 
should stay away from the feast. So he went to him and 
embraced him and set him among the party. When 
Bahira saw him he began to eye him keenly and to 
observe features of his body which he had already found 
present. Then when the party had finished eating and 
had broken up, Bahira went up to him and said, Young 
‘man, I adjure you by al-Lat and al-Uzza to answer my 
questions. Bahira said that to him only because he had 
heard his people swearing by these two. They say that 
the Messenger of God (God bless and preserve him) 
said to him, Don’t ask me by al-Lat and al-Uzza, for 
by God, there is absolutely nothing I detest so much 
as these two. So Bahira said to him, Then, in God’s name, 
Ask what seems good to you, 


answer what I ask you. 

he said. So Bahira began to ask him about certain par- 
ticulars of his condition in sleep, his outward appearance 
and his affairs. Then the Messenger of God (God bless 
and preserve him) set about answering him; and what 
he said agreed with the description of him in Bahira’s 
(Book). Then Bahira looked at his back and saw the 
seal of prophethood between his shoulders in the place 
where it was described as being in his (book). Ibn 
Hisham said: It was like the imprint of a cupping glass. 
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Ibn Ishaq continued: when he w i 
to his uncle, Abu Talib, and = ge 
related to you? He said, he is my ‘son ira 
him, he is not your son, this young man’ a 
be alive. He said, indeed, he is my os 
did his father do? he said. He died, he «a; 
mother was pregnant with him. True = i 
fovea own country with your nephew, and a me 
against the Jews, for by God if the Pict of 
know what I know about him they will ee him and 
a se hitacc is In store for this os ad for 
Talib Bay tes your country with him. So his un An 
ut with him quickly, and soon reach a 
= oe completion of their trade with Syria ae Mecca, 
Re Lalhgs orientalists have denied the authenticity 
Pe oes arg They have noted that the anecd : 
Tas a fer e later statements of the Prophet fim oy 
of the iia tee as a fable prompted by the data ds 
Rafe aes: ae and the followers of Fihes 
aa petra nite ta tians. Some Muslim scholars (eg 
also denied its validi is Commentary on the Qur’an)* have 
ea ais ee 2 But denial by these Muslim authorities 
mades bet eae a by their desire to refute the statement, 
future prophet some = aa 
inthis peelision. ©. ae which he later incorporated 
rickets a : rm other hand, some orientalists who 
hiss Feet wie nat le Prophet with a confessed Christian 
of invasion cone scruple in denying the Divine nature 
anceaes anes are doubt want to reject this and similar 
Mu 4 iasiGol ‘he would assuredly imply that 
of ae. BB ict ana a ess and preserve him) was a vehicle 
andibinineee 9 ae on of that unfailing loving care 
i M Filia’ true prophets are blessed. 
Divinely o ae a true prophet and messenger, with a 
believe him ee Ba: sreartice as indeed millions of Muslims 
ing he could not be. in f ee 1S nO @ priori reason for suggest- 
all that it entails, Gos bias a vehicle of Divine election and 
characteristics of Divine election 


he Wen 

. ent u 
this youth 
ira Said to 
ther cannot 
son. 
d, while his 
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ction which is bestowed on all 


would-be prophets even in their early childhood. The belief 
that Muhammad was Divinely elected, and that his education 
and character was fashioned under direct Divine supervision 
isa logical corollary of the belief in the divinely inspired 
nature of his apostolic mission. If one’s religious or philo- 
sophic presuppositions or bias tend to reject Muhammad's 

Divine guidance and to having received Divine 


-. the Divine care and prote 


claims to 

revelations, then a fortiori, they would tend to resist any 

anecdotes to the effect that he was blessed with Divine care in 
as attested 


his childhood, or that his prophetic life and career w; 
to by supernatural phenomena. It would not help, in justify- 
ing this trend, to claim that since Muhammad himself never 
claimed any supernatural miracles as proofs for the validity 
of his Divine mission there is no point in sustaining these 
strange anecdotes. It may well be the case that miracles do 
not play any major role in Islam, a religion which is 
characterized by social pragmatism and commonsense 
rationality. But this last consideration ought not to lead us 
uncritically to reject all that pertains to the transcendental 
domain in the life of Muhammad. If there is a likelihood, 
no matter how small, that some of these events that do pertain 
to this domain did actually take place, then the tendency to 
reject them a priori would be sheer prejudice. 

No matter how western scholars may judge the issue of 
the encounter between Muhammad and the Nestorian, 
Muslims believe that Muhammad (may God bless and preserve 
him) was brought up under the loving ‘eye’ of Providence 
and that the perfection and excellence which he displayed 
from his early childhood was not only human excellence and 
perfection but rather human perfection and excellence taken 
to greater heights by Providential care and guidance. 


b The Fijar War 
Another major event in the life of Muhammad and one 
which must have had a great impact on the moulding of 
his character was the Fijar or Sacrilegious war which took 
place during his later teens. Being the first armed conflict 
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which he witnessed, he could n 
\ sed, ot ha 
influences on his mild and Peeing 


its Martia| 


would venture to say that it was at that time teament 
ie t th . 


€ future 


Prophet gained that military experience 
y Person 


destined to be a leader of eon 
religious revolution. Aiteaeh of 2 ee OnE er Scio 
profoundly peace-loving and characterized by vn which ‘was 
to the unjustifiable taking of huma own 
Mabanriad was known to possess hy ae 
ortitude in battle of the highest orde at 
atiHunayn later, iduring the Madinan » 
ph held his ground when his soldiers 
un reds, in panic and disorder. The b 
Talib narrated that when the fighting i 
e eee eae and refuge behind tt 
ou in the f 
aoa orefront of the struggle against the advancing 
peace ae War which the Prophet witnessed was not th 
pee fae which the sanctity of the sacred month 
Sree Ree, of Mecca was violated. As a rate 
petri: sen occasion. But this latest Fijar War 
i onions ye use of the Prophet’s participation in 
Saige fee oe ae agree on the precise age of the Prophet 
wt die = € out. It is maintained that he was four- 
Rceaes Bs : fifteen by others. But Ibn Ishaq" asserts 
Hee om Pad pen old, when he actually took part 
Werierisecs “3 ih resumed the same month each year. 
saripiehuien wht ese reports about his age do not neces- 
RateN eae Le rend fe: But if we accept Ibn Ishaq’s 
Vee CHUANG tells other reports into serious consideration, 
HS ais ae assume that the actual fighting which 
aMsiGeee o might be either the last engagement 
oleae nea Ne e last. Given that he was twenty years 
“isis SHEARS hatiots then the first battles of this war 
mee lasted for four : tei aa 
le war : 
seeds aes fought between Quraysh and their confeder- 
Kinanah on the one side and Hawazin on the 


Tsion 
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other. The direct cause of the hostilities was typically quite 
trivial; @ spirit of jealousy and animosity was ignited between 
men, one belonging to Kinanah and the other to Oays- 
Aylan (an important clan of Hawazin). The reason for the 
ity was that both men were competing to win the 

hich the 


imos! 
mewardship of the important commercial caravan whicn 
prince of Hirah used to send to the famous annual fair of 
Ukaz. The Hawazinite succeeded in getting the stewardship 

te, who was known for his spitefulness to the 


and the Kinani 
t that even his own tribe criticized him, secretly resolved 
to kill his rival. He followed him around, until an opportunity 


nted itself while the Hawazinite was off his guard at 
the fair. The men of Kinanah and Quraysh immediately left 
the fair and set out for Mecca. News of the incident then 
reached the Hawazin and at once the mysterious and sudden 
disappearance of Quraysh and Kinanah from the fair became 
fully comprehensible. They hotly pursued them and some 
fighting took place between them and Quraysh, before the 
latter entered their sacred terrritory. Hawazin did not pursue 
them beyond that, but neither did they depart until they had 
exacted an undertaking from Quraysh that the war would 
be continued the following year at the same time. The general 
command of Quraysh and Kinanah was in the hands of the 
chivalrous ‘Abdullah ibn Jud‘an and Harb ibn Umayyah ibn 
‘Abd Shams; Banu Hashim were represented by their leader, 
az-Zubayr ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib, who was not a distinguished 
man of arms though he played a respectable role in the 
diplomatic arrangements following the war. So it was Banu 
‘Abd Shams, rather than Banu Hashim that were the 
champions of this meaningless conflict. Despite the good 
fight that Quraysh and Kinanah managed to put up theit 
efforts fell short of a decisive and clear victory. Because of 
the rather long duration of the war, the traditionally high 
reputation of Quraysh among the other tribes of Arabia did 
not fare very well. In fact, it suffered a terrible blow, and 
this was a major consideration which prompted az-Zubayr 
and ‘Abdullah ibn Jud‘an to form the Fudul league or 


alliance against injustice and lawlessness. 
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The sources do not give us any c : 
of the future Prophet in this eae Of the ro}. 
assign to him the rather minor task of hel 7© authorities 
gather up the arrows discharged by the enem ping his UNcle 
ever, mention that he himself discharged ae, Others, how. 
enemy and was quite proud, in after times, of alg Against the 
He is reported to have said: “T remember bein Bera ve TOk, 
my uncles in the Fijar War; I discharged Seas one wi 
and I do not regret it. But irrespective of the eee 
role in the actual fighting, the important Se arnt ot his 
was emotionally deeply involved in the eres aie 
a ey ie side, his impressions were Ber eg 
: with the agonizing and tragic co Probably 
war; the meaningless bloodshed, the tea es 
suffering, the wanton cruelty and the ugly pli een 
selfish and unjust sides of human nature eine = 
eecney manifest in every war. The sensitive aid — 
aaa the Prophet must have developed speed au 
Sai, avis eee for war. War, judicially justifiable 
taste ate to only in the last extremity and after 
Fcieeaeat 7a means to avert it, and to solve the con- 
bana RE 2 we know though the Prophet never 
ceadeediteeel leans of solving conflicts, he never, not 
a pela its use for vain or foolish aims. What 
PS a Tp ee of the Divine will, as 
calculated anata zac ei an, were always well 
ps PS ara Re addition to doing a great deal of harm 
theiaektat Ge teens Taysh, gave a decisive demonstration of 
Muttalib. ‘The dout g in Mecca, after the death of ‘Abd al- 
the traditional trase , unrest and the gradual breakdown of 
in Quraysh and its leadership which 
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this search since an early stage 
ulated and kindled 


n much pre-occupied with 
The Fijar must have further stim 
tch for truth and for human dignity. 


bee . 
of his life. 
his passionate sca 
c Hilf al-Fudul 


al-Fudul was a kind of league against injustice. It was 


Hilf 

sponsored mainly by Banu Hashim, and Banu al-Muttalib, 

having been proposed specifically by Az-Zubayr ibn ‘Abd 
d must have been about 


ql-Muttalib ibn Hashim. Muhamma 
twenty years old when he witnessed the formation of this 


noble alliance. The immediate reason for forming this alliance 
was an injustice suffered by a merchant from the southern 
tribe of Zubayd in the Yemen. The Qurayshite al-“As ibn 
Wa’il received goods from him but refused to pay him. The 
Yemeni vainly sought the help of the Ahlaf. When the 
Hashimites heard this they called for a meeting which re- 
sulted in the formation of Hilf al-Fudul (the alliance of the 
yirtuous), and of course the return of the money to the Yemeni 
merchant. The clans that participated in this alliance were: 
Banu Hashim, represented by Az-Zubyr ibn ‘Abd al- 
The would-be Prophet, Muhammad 
(may peace be upon him) was also present.!? It is rather 
puzzling that our sources mention nothing about ‘Abd al- 
Muttalib (who was virtually the ruler of Mecca) in this respect. 
But perhaps he was absent from Mecca on one of his 
trading journeys. However, there could be no doubt that 


Banu Hashim were the initiators of this alliance. 


ii Banu al-Muttalib 

They were the usual allies of Banu Hashim. It should be 
remembered that Hashim himself was not on good terms 
with his other brothers, ‘Abd Shams and Nawfal. In this 
misunderstanding al-Muttalib sided with Hashim and Nawfal 
with ‘Abd Shams. 

The rift between Hashim and al-Muttalib on the one hand 
and ‘Abd Shams and Nawfal on the other must have been 
esh quarrel between ‘Abd al- 


further aggravated by a fr 
Muttalib and Harb ibn Umayyah. According to Ibn Sa‘d. 


i 
Muttalib and others. 


—_ ee 2 
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this quarrel was so vicious and compli 
parties sought the ruling of the Neate ae a8 eat the ty 
the Negus finding the dispute difficult to << armal But 
clined to make any ruling. The very fact that finally de. 
with their customary genius for striking compromi ue Araby, 
disputants, had felt the need to refer this ces between 
party, outside Arabia, is indeed a measure of a v0.2 third 
animosity between the Hashimites and the rinay see? the 
om Yyads had 
iii Asad ibn al-Uzza, Zuhrah ibn Ki 
Murah which were less significant. ein Taya ibn 
Thus neither ‘Abd Shams nor Nawfal i 
alliance, although they were both of Fristoe Bi 
former Hilf of al Mutayyabun (the perfumed). It is ee 
likely that ‘Abd Shams and Nawfal stayed aloof i, ma 
Hilf al Fudul because of their animosity to Banu ithe 
The meeting took place in the house of ‘Abdullah ibn retea 
who was a wise and respected man. An oath was taken by 
the members of this assembly that whenever they fail 
someone in Mecca whether he be a citizen of it or a stranger 
ee it to whom injustice had been done they would stand 
a eae his oppressor until the wrong had been re- 
ties eee Was among those who attended this 
eee cient so impressed by its noble objectives that 
ite ae we ae ae he youl say, “I attended 
‘ ibn Jud‘an the conclusi a 
pee which I would not exchange for the best of ae 
gains, and if someone appeals to it in Islam I would respond.” 
d Khadijah 
Khadijah al- Fe 
Fs pee ae is pebadtiiah the Grand, was the first wife 
Sannin RnR ae ie loved, as he never loved any other 
antenieae nd who, during the early days of doubt 
Sot aeens iguish was an oasis of rest, assurance and 
failing pa eae countenance, affectionate heart and un- 
daring ae y and understanding was his sole sustenance 
: agonizing period (a i i i 
Vie nMie in Co, 
> messenger of Divine revelation, 
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ceased to come to him, after the first visit in which he was 
commanded to ‘recite’ and told him that he was the chosen 
Messenger of God. The story of how she stood by his side, 
supporting and encouraging him, how she assured him that 
the charitable, benevolent Deity could not abandon him, 
being the good man he was, represents one of the most 
fascinating and moving episodes in human history. Khadijah’s 
role in the great events attending the beginning of the call 
will be reviewed and assessed in a later section. Our present 
concer is to introduce this noble lady to the reader, and in 
so doing say something about her position in the esteem and 
affection of the Prophet and about her image as it has come 
down to millions of present-day Muslims. Of the Prophet’s 
affection for her we need only point out that ‘A’isha, the 
attractive young woman who was the Prophet’s favourite 
wife after the death of Khadijah (although she never saw 
Khadijah) was by her own admission very jealous of the 
Prophet's lingering love for her. Concerning her popular 
standing she is widely known as ‘Khadijah al-Kubra’, an 
epithet indicating the deep sense of affection and veneration 
with which she is regarded by the community of the faithful. 
The epithet also refers to her position as the first wife of the 
Prophet and the mother of his surviving offsprings. The wives 
of the Prophet are also called ‘the mothers of the faithful’, 
put Khadijah is the first (al-Kubra) mother, and Ibn Ishaq 
narrates that when Divine revelation resumed its flow after 
its abrupt cessation following the first visit of Gabriel, 
Khadijah received a Divine tribute and a salutation of peace 
(salam) from God. The Message was communicated to 
Muhammad, by Gabriel, and when he conveyed it to 
Khadijah, she promptly replied: “God is peace (as-Salam), 
and from him is all peace, and may peace be on Gabriel.”!s 

Khadijah was a Qurayshite. The lineage of the Prophet 
meets with hers in the celebrated Qusayy, the great founder 
of Mecca and famous patriarch of Quraysh. Khadijah’s line- 
age connects with Quasyy through his not so famous son, 
‘Abd al.Uzza. She is Khadijah bint (daughter of) Khuwaylid 
ibn Asad ibn ‘Abd al-Uzza ibn Qusayy. 


_, ae 
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The future Prophet and Khadijah became iow, 
N to 


other when he undertook a journey to Syria ; each 
huge commercial caravan that Boletted to im of a 
: t that 


time, she was a widow at the rather a 
forty. Very wealthy and aieeicdues of about 
dependent will, she repeatedly declined marria TOng and ip. 
by some of the most prominent men of > Offers made 
obviously preferred the quietness and inde uraysh. She 
widowhood to the male domination and oe of 
a life of those days. The easy and Saree in 
which her great wealth made possible enabled he Paw lit 
tain a pleasant and radiant countenance, Besfite he, a 
paratively advanced age. Her house in Mecca c “teed 
eee, storeys and she was served and attended <a . 
Se Bea Geen Met to expand ter tae an 
5 role in the general policy-maki , 
te goverment of he cy. Despite her wen and rein 
ite ee pathy nor arrogant in bearing 
Manet pes affectionate _ and of noble mince 
cha wenle led very well in his business mission. The 
i ae ath nusually high and his mild manners and agree- 
Khadijah’s me e Kg of the journey. In particular one of 
aye ae y the name of Maysara, was so impressed 
beteatittact th Ceti of Muhammad that, on his return 
thevewetinses pains singing the praises of his new manager, 
fapneeeeverices = manners, his kindness and his unusually 
on ais ies Our sources also record various obser- 
trip, "and! Which gis had made during the course of the 
that Muhammad ae, imprinted in his consciousness 
Phen nea as somehow attended by mysterious 
Teturning t : 
house, Muh Tabs Steet pre coming home from Khadijah’s 
contacted by an Een od bless and preserve him) was 
“What is it, O Mubaemenn te 
a tactful persuading eicke cn, Started Khadijah’s agent in 
ing But I do not have _Wlat prevents you from marty- 
im my hands what I can marry 
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with” replied Muhammad promptly. “What if that ee, 
was removed and you were invited to marry someone O 
beauty, wealth, noble birth and discretion, would you not 
accept?” “Who is she?” asked he with obvious ee 
“Khadijah,” she said. “But how can J attain unto her? 
“fet me take care of that,” replied the agent of Khadijah. 
“J will accept,” was the decisive seni sent the female 
ing with the ha news to Khadijah. 
ee Both Ibn Sa‘d dah Ibn Hisham assert that Khadijah 
arranged to address Muhammad in person and make the 
marriage proposal directly to him. We may suppose that 
this meeting took place after the initial contact made by the 
woman agent. The future Prophet of Islam (may God’s 
blessings be on him) was approximately twenty-five years old. 
He was in the prime of his youth, with a well-built physique 
but of average size and middle height, broad shoulders, his 
eyes were dark and pensive and remarkably wide. There 
was unusual charm in his noble eyes, with heavy eyelashes 
of a reddish tint. A thick black beard that reached to his 


chest reflected a natural and thoughtful temperament. It 
added to his noble and conspicuous presence. This presence 
inspired awe and fear at the first encounter,!® but thereafter, 
the awe and fear would give way to lasting love and loyalty. 
A measure of this loyalty can be seen when the Quraysh 
emissary to Muhammad (may God’s blessings be on him 
when he was at the gate of Mecca, during the expedition of 
Hudaybiyya came back to them with the disquieting 
“O tribe of Quraysh, I have been to Chosroes, Cai 
the Negus, each in his own realm, but, by God, I ha’ 
seen a king (loved and held in such awe) as Muha 
held) among his people.” 
To complete the description of the personal aj 
the future prophet, as he stood facing Khadij 
the upper storey of her spacious, stately mansion, s 
by her domestic attendants, we must add some mo 
about his appearance and general bearing. His « 
was ruddy, rendered clear and radiant by the 
peace and serenity which were some of the natu 


_- ae 
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which he was blessed. His steps were decisi 
and solemnity. When he moved, he did ee ie Of ‘ener 
energetically. He walked as if descending erin tly and 
when called from behind, he never turned partial] pee 
his whole body. When anyone shook hands ele 
would never be the first to withdraw his hand. N him, he 
he be the first to discontinue the conversation tien 
had some urgent business to attend to./ So eae . 
to human feeling and so mindful never'to injure 7A Fras be | 
of anybody without necessity, that, even durin ‘a soe 
and busy days, in which the Qur’an was Sectenit = an 
revealed to him, he would always be willing to sto if eins 
the holy book in order to attend to a casual visitor Seed 
how unimportant he might be. Later on, when he re 
busy ruler of the Muslim state at Medina, whenever nae am 
afford to he would give his hand to a slave or a fittle ci 
to take him to wherever he or she wanted to go. He w ui 
also participate in the childish games of his young rier : 
As Muhammad (God’s peace and blessings be upon him) . 
and Khadijah met on that balcony in her several storey high 
mansion she must have glimpsed in him some aspects of ibe 
vast tere and (later) proven prophetic greatness. So great 
pee er i gine to him and SO passionate was the desire 
oor = no Ms heart to be united with him in marriage that 
a pped her usual reserve and her usual cautious approach 
proceeded, without delay, to make a direct and frank 
se to him to marry her. 

) cousin, I have desired to marry you because of your 
ae kith and kin), and because of your noble birth 
jones ae your people, and because of your honesty, 

Rakes Sag the truthfulness of your discourse.” 
Ay - ane and sweet was the discourse of 
pmaers = “4 ween and uncorrupted was the bedouin 
On age. His delivery was clear and audible, 
pres: never raise his voice more than was necessary 

himself heard. With a fine mouth, rather wide, his 


Arabian : 
eloquence was a rare gift. His teeth were fine and - 


sno’ ite: 
wy white; he was known to have stronge abhorrence for 


MA 
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th. The marriage ceremony soon 
took place. A little party of Banu Hashim and Banu Asad, 
gathered at the stately house of Khadijah. Banu Asad were 
headed by Khawaylid, Khadijah’s ageing father, and Banu 
Hashim were headed by the noble Abu Talib. Our sources 
report that Khawaylid was rather reluctant to give his con- 
sent to the conclusion of the marriage, an episode which 
gave a sad opening to one of the noblest unions ever con) 
cluded between man and woman. 

be one of affection and happi- 
*s comparatively advanced age, 


it was the most fruitful one the Prophet ever had. All his 
sons and daughters, with the exception of Ibrahim who died 
as a little boy, were the fruit of this marriage. Khadijah 
bore the Prophet two sons, al-Oasim and Abdullah (at-Tahir) 
who died at a very early age. 

Muhammad’s marriage to this powerful and highly re- 
garded lady of Quraysh was an early indication of his 
tremendous potential and promise. It was an acknowledg- 
ment of those great personal traits which manifested them- 
selves in later years and enabled him to win the obedience 
and loyalty of the many thousands of men who loved and 
followed him: these were the qualities of humility, defer- 
ence and sympathy, and that inexhaustible readiness t 
provide service and help to others. It was from the d 
life that he had gained his simple tastes, his aversio 
luxuries of all sorts, and a general conduct characte! i 
austerity and purity. Our sources have informed us th 
he thought of engaging himself in the gross and unch 


ellow teeth and bad brea 


The marriage proved to 
ness; and in spite of Khadijah 


of the city; at length he fell asleep and only aw 
morning. On the second occasion, he was rres' 
divinely sweet melody, and he slept, wholesome and 
until the next day. “After that,” reported Muha 
later days, “I never sought after vice.” 
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Thus Providence had reared the future Prophet 
grew up among his people easily distinguished by = and he 
qualities, modesty and mild manners and an ext T moral 
purity of nature and temperament. Taordinary 
A quality that gained him the love an 
people was his deep sensitivity eee seed his 
others irrespective of their age or social standing. ae 


take care not to injure the feelings of anyone unnecessari} 
Tily,| 


and was under all circumstances, deeply j : 

welfare and well-being of people. He te a 
engaged in conversation with anyone although he no a 
preferred to listen. When he was spoken to by ce cee 
panions, he would not only listen intently but he a a 
turn his face and his whole body towards them. He is ee 
known to have interrupted anyone who was talking anti 
Always faithful and truthful, people used to deposit thei 
valuables with him for safe keeping. For all these a 
personal qualities and for the services he rendered to his 
community, he was designated al-Amin (the Trustworthy) by 
common consent. 4 


e Quraysh rebuilds the Ka‘bah 


The rebuilding of the Ka‘bah was perhaps the fi j 
event in which the future Prophet ae in tates 
his much-talked-about marriage to the famous lady of 
Quraysh. Being situated in perhaps the lowest part in the 
valley of Mecca, the ancient House was constantly washed 
and flooded by torrents of water coming down from the 
surrounding highlands and hills. Gradually the condition of 
the building deteriorated; and as it was roofless, its valuables 
Man Ray stolen. At length, some Qurayshite leaders 
: ae ag pull aa the edifice and build it anew. With such 
rbbiae yes e Ka‘bah regarded by them, that they greatly 
ve eae Start the demolition, lest the wrath of God would 
a Mien them. It was the daring of al-Walid ibn 
stare t put an end to their doubts and fears. He 
pene emolition by pulling down a portion of the 
™m wall. They all waited till the next morning to see 
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what evil would befall him. When nothing happened, they 
all joined in the demolition. 2 
As they were thus engaged in pulling down the old ae 
ing, a great ship was wrecked by bad weather and stran 
in the port of Jeddah, some seventy kilometres west of Mecca. 
Al-Walid and others managed to buy the wreck and to 
persuade the captain, by the name of Bakum, who was 
said to be also an architect, to come to Mecca and help in 
the project of rebuilding the ancient sanctuary. Four major 
clans of Quraysh worked together harmoniously, each clan 
being devoted to building one wall of the four-walled sacred 
structure. When the building was as high as an average 
man’s height, it was time to place the sacred black stone in 
its place, in the eastern corner. The act of putting the Black 
Stone in its place was considered to be the highest honour, 
and each of the clans was determined to have it. A dispute 
arose which would have broken out into serious conflict. 
But thanks to the wisdom of an ageing chief of Bani 
Makhzum, whose name was Abu Umayyah ibn al-Mughirah, 
bloodshed was averted, and a peaceful plan to fix the Black 
Stone in its place was agreed upon. The wise chief suggested 
to Quraysh that the first man to enter through the door of 
as-Safa be entrusted with the task of placing the sac ed, 
mysterious stone in its place. The plan was arbitrary, but 


and they cried with satisfaction and even excitement, 
comes Muhammad, here comes ibn ‘Abd al-Mutta! 
here comes al-Amin (the Trustworthy)”. < 

Muhammad undertook his commission with wisdom, firm- 
ness and promptness. He threw down his mantle and spread 
it on the ground. Then he ordered the black stone be + 
in the middle. This being done, he invited the four ma 
clans of Quraysh, that were involved in the reconstruction 
of the Ka‘bah to take one corner of the cloth each. At his 
direction, the mantle with the Black Stone was raised v 
it was level with the spot in which it was to be place 
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this point, the future Prophet of Islam took the 
self and placed it firmly in position. It was a 
plan and provided yet another proof of his gifts 
making and leadership. 

The incident of Muhammad’s arbitration in this ; 

matter also effectively demonstrates the Bicnsce, hen 
authority in Mecca. Since that authority was aa. iy 
invested with the Hashimites ever since the celeen 
Qusayy, we can legitimately infer that their worldly i ag 
since the death of ‘Abd al-Muttalib had suffered Lar 
backs. This inference is further reinforced by the rhe me 
of their representatives in the ceremony of placing the a 
Stone in its position. It was the rival clan of the Uma on 
that represented Banu ‘Abd Manaf. ‘Eo 

Ibn Ishaq narrates some of the things which were found 
during the course of reconstructing the ancient edifice. The 
most important among these were the green foundation which 
resisted any further demolition and Syriac writings about 
the history of the House and Mecca. One of the manuscripts 
found is reported to have read as follows: 

“TJ am the lord of Bakka (ie Mecca). I have created it 

the same day I created the heaven and the earth. And 

I have surrounded it with seven righteous angels; it 

does not pass out of existence, until its two Akhshbis 

(two mountain peaks overlooking Mecca) are destroyed. 

Its water and milk are blessed for its people. . . .”” 

While these anecdotes might possibly be the creation of 
sentimental reverence for the sacred sanctuary, yet we do 
not have at our disposal any justification for dismissing them 
as such. However, they are of interest because, they do reflect 
the Qurayshite firm belief in the antiquity and sanctity of 
this much venerated and adored sanctuary, a belief which 
may be well-founded and which has been shared by adherents 
of the Muslim faith throughout the ages. 


f Social Disorder in Mecca 


Fo 4 Fijar war, the event that led to the conclusion of the 
udul Alliance and the notorious conflict over the Black 


Stone him. 
D ingenious 
for decision. 


. 
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one affair are events which must have aroused the most 
Eeroond anxieties in the reflective mind of the future ee 
of Islam. His trips to Syria opened his mind to the possibility 
of a different type of social organization. His early career 
as a shepherd helped in fostering his natural predilection 
towards repose and meditation. His recent marriage to the 
affectionate, beautiful and wealthy Khadijah provided just 
the type of quiet, easy life he needed in order to continue 
his musings and philosophic ponderings. As he thought and 
reflected upon the tenor of life in Mecca particularly and in 
Arabia generally, he became more and more convinced that 


it was degradingly low. Most of all he was disgusted at the 


prevalence of gross ido 
it to be far below the 
to subjugate himself an 


latry and vulgar fetishism. He thought 
dignity of an intelligent human being 
d enslave his mind and soul to in- 
animate objects. For him, idolatry was the most serious of 
all evils because it effectively quelled the voice of reason and 
thus deprived people of their human worth. It bred nothing 
but falsehood and vice. Meccan society abounded with vice 
and social evils. Despite the existence of some great Arabian 
personalities, and perhaps partly because of such people, the 
major cities of Arabia, especially Mecca and Yathrib, were 
fast moving towards anarchy and social strife. In both cities, 
a state of lawlessness and disorder prevailed, in the wake 
of the absence of any temporal authority and the gradual 
loosening of the grip of idolatry. In Mecca, after the collapse 
of Hashimite control, there was no other government 
succeed it, and in Yathrib the pretensions of Abdullah - 
Ubayy (who later on assumed the leadership of the Hypo 

to the governorship of the city went unheeded by the wa 
tribes of the Aws and Khazraj. And in both citi 
was evident tension between monotheistic and idol 
elements, partly induced by the existence of 
Christian influences. In Yathrib, the Jews rep 
advanced and comparatively progressive enclave. B 
inability to mix easily with others, and the characte1 
traditional disdain with which they viewed other eth 
sociological groups, coupled with their pride in oS 
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and their belief in the supremacy of Jewish ‘haz; 
rendered them an additional factor of instabilit Paecnality? 
already badly shaken. ¥ Ma society 
In Mecca, the existence of several po 
the conflict over the Black Stone), the i, a (witness 
authority and the existence of several highly bes Ount 
capable individuals created an atmosphere of a and 
strife. There was neither peace nor security nor ae and 
fidelity in Mecca. A pensive and truth-loving ila il 
Muhammad, both by disposition and by upbringing, caus 
not find either peace or repose in such a society Th, Se 
ings of his heart for peace and truth made it ee . 
him to accept or to reconcile himself with such a Stace 


g Meditation at Mount Hira 


Suffering spiritual unrest, intellectual discomf, 
to harmonize with the degrading social eet i 
Muhammad found temporary peace in solitude and isolation. 
Since his marriage with Khadijah, it became his habit to 
withdraw to a cave on the neighbouring Mount Hira. There, 
he would remain plunged in deep thought and reflections. 
His dissatisfaction with the religious and social conditions 
at Mecca only served to stimulate his mind to begin a 
passionate and thorough search into the mysteries of the 
ultimate realities. A radical mind such as Muhammad 
Possessed could not be prevented from undertaking a search- 
pis lel into the mysteries of the unseen, of life and 
sa , of power and disaster and of good and evil. This 
ni = eras ae: soul was almost shattered with the 
res = Fen the desire to communicate with the master Will 
be er erse, the Ultimate Cause of all order and harmony 
ae le ae Source of beauty, peace and love. 
ae a aie from his beautiful, peace-imparting medita- 
pean a eyes upon the barren slopes of Mount Hira 
patti e at of Mecca, his noble vision could per- 
vale Lape eariness and emptiness. The wild, rugged 
= fs ie ing and flowerless, reflected the urban wilder- 
of beauty and harmony in the city of Mecca 
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: : 1d- 
ond. The ancient city w ion to the, wot 
oR instability and strife. The two major eee ys the 
Byzantine and the Persian empires were just recovering “ a 

a protracted and savage war that had almost destroyed lo) 
of them. We can only say that the Byzantines emerg 
theoretically as the victors a the van- 
quished, for perhaps the most significant outcome of this 
world conflict was the total collapse of the civic and the 
military defences of both these ‘great’ powers, rendering them 
vulnerable to the imminent incursion from the Arabian desert. 
When such thoughts crowded upon the serene mind of 
Muhammad, he would again steep himself in prayer and 
meditation. The quest of his soul was for explanation and 
truth and the longings of his heart was for communion with 
the true God, the nature of whom he knew not. In his 
solitary retreat in the cave of Hira, Muhammad would be 
quite alone most of the time. Khadijah’s employees provided 
him with food and drink and other basic needs. She herself 
would visit him from time to time, and would even bring 
along his little daughters. His male children had all died 
in early infancy causing him again to suffer bereavement 
as he had suffered from the death of his parents before. The 
favourite time of year for his retreat at Mount Hira was the 
month of Ramadan. He would spend the whole month 
there in acts of piety and purification. Whoever happened 
to pass by or visit him in his retreat would be treated with 
liberality and hospitality. Khadijah, with her loyal 2 
generous character made available to him whatever he n 
for these purposes. She understood her husband’s stre 
spiritual search with love and sympathy, and she did he: 
utmost to make his retreats comfortable and agreea! ble 
him. Such retreats were not unknown among the Qurays 
but Muhammad continued the practice long after his n 
and until he received Divine revelations at the age of forty 
We leave until the next chapter the master mind 
age and of all ages in his retreat of spiritual 2 ng 
intellectual agony as he continued his search for God 
silent and barren mountains of Mecca. Our sources’ 


as no except 
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that some years before he achieved his prophetic atta 
Muhammad received signs of impending communion 
the Transcendental mystery of the universe. He be With 
see in his dreams at night that which was later fegiinan to 
confirmed by actual reality in vivid and minute oe 
Objects of nature, trees, bushes and stones, were Sie 
have greeted him as he passed by in the Meccan de to 
Muhammad, startled, would turn around. But sceing 7h 
no one was there would continue on his way, greatly puzzi + 


and mystified. 


Notes for Chapter Three 
1 The story is reported by Ibn Hisham, Ibn Sa‘d and at-Tabari 
2 Ibn Hisham, p.180 | 


3. Ibn Sa‘d, p.120 

4 Ibn Hisham maintained that he subjected Ibn Ishaq’s original 

manuscript of the Sirah (biography of the Prophet) to rigorous 

verification, omitting such anecdotes as he deemed unauthentic 

Ibn Hisham, pp.180-183 } 

W. Montgomery Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, p.36f 

The story of Bahira actually figures in some sayings of the Prophet 

but the authenticity of these has been questioned. At-Tirmidhi, a 

learned jurist and an authority on Hadith, mentions the story but 

does not mention the name of Bahira. 

8 Muhammad ‘Abduh, Tafsir al Manar, Vol. I, pp.169-170 

9 See for example Tor Andrae, Mohammed the Man and His Faith. 

10 The sacred months are four including Dhul Qa‘dah, Dhul Hijjah, 
Muharram. 

11 Jbn Hisham, p.184f; see also Ibn Sa‘d, p.126f 

12 Ibn Sa‘d, p.128 

13 Ibn Sa‘d, p.128f; Ibn Hisham, p.134 

14 Ibn Sa‘d, p.87 

15 Ibn Hisham, p.241 

16 Our sources give Khadijah’s age at the time of her marriage to 
Muhammad as forty years. But since she bore the Prophet six 
children with about two years interval between them, we may 
Suppose that she was a few years less than forty. 

17 Ibn Ishaq narrates that Maysar was told by a Christian monk who 
had seen Muhammad and enquired about him that Muhammad 
would be a Prophet. Moreover, he noticed that Muhammad alone 
ie the travellers was shadowed by two angels who flew over 
has ea during the intense heat of the day. This is reported to 
the Prop ae major motive for Khadija’s subsequent desire to marry 
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i ‘d, 
The agent’s name was Hafisa bint Munya, according to Ibn Sa’ 
p-131 , 
i rted in the Sirah that a 
edt icar. the Prophet ( 


louin was SO struck by awe 
and fear on seeing ee he had received rae 
revelation) that he stood shaking like a leaf, unable to 
word. The Prophet went to him in warm assurance. 
Ibn Hisham, p-196 
ibid, p.234 
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4 Prophethood 


At the close of the last chapter we left the future Prophet of 
Islam in his lonely retreat amongst the arid, desolate hills 
of Mecca. He was in his fortieth year. As had been his 
habit for the past three years during Ramadan, he had 
withdrawn from the bustling city of Mecca to a cave on the 
top of Mount Hira, not far from the city. The reader must 
bear in mind that the ancient city of Mecca is situated 
a valley, and is surrounded by rugged mountains on all sid 
That year, Muhammad (may God’s blessings and peace 
upon him) was deeply absorbed in his meditation amon 
the silent hills. There he somehow felt at ease. He seem 


not very difficult to guess some of the thoughts that 
engaging his mind at this crucial juncture of his life. Be 
strongly averse to vice, ignorance and the crude self-indulg 
characteristic of the city of Mecca, he felt utterly 
from its society. His abhorrence of heathenism and 
universally practised in Mecca and other towns 

was complete. His aversion to the social ins 
was equally strong. The arrogance and 
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Mecca aristocracy, the lack of a just authority, a d 

prevalence of lawlessness and disorder must Re z - the 
saddened his sensitive and justice-loving heart. Other eeply 
of Meccan society, such as slavery and harshness and c evils 
towards women and children, could not have esca ay 
critical eyes. These must be among the causes of his “ath his 
detestation of the pre-Islamic society of Mecca, end a 
him to retreat and isolation with his inmost meditation Ting 


a Divine Election and Education 

In these retreats he sought the peace and tranquility which 
he did not find in city life. Whether he was Seeioust 
searching for an explanation of the ultimate Reality 7a 
shall never be able to tell for certain. Nevertheless, we ma 
assume that he pondered questions to which he could na 
no answers, wonders which he could not explain and 
mysteries to which there were no solutions. Deep in his 
heart, he knew that the ideas and beliefs of Meccan life were 
both false and degrading. Unconsciously at least, he was 
looking for truth and guidance elsewhere. The quest of his 
mind, at this stage, was for explanations that would illumine 
the darkness that filled his world, and the desire of his per- 
plexed heart was for practical guidance which could bring 
peace and serenity to his troubled life. He experienced a 
profound sense of dissatisfaction and acute discomfort as 
he yearned for guidance and illumination. And so great and 
persistent was this yearning of his noble heart, that he felt 
himself being pushed to the verge of self-destruction. Such 
was the state of his mind and the nature of his temperament 
when he experienced the first revelations of the arch-angel 
Gabriel in the cave on Mount Hira, in the arid and remote 
outskirts of Mecca. This was indeed his dominant mood 
when Gabriel after the first visitation on Hira did not soon 
come again. However, it would be a serious mistake to be- 
lieve that Muhammad in the cave on Hira resembled a 
philosopher engaged in working out a system of thought, 
Philosophy or religion. He did not at that time expound 
any of the teachings which he so enthusiastically advocated 
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after the commencement of his prophetic call. Then, ai 

shall presently recount, he was utterly akon by se a 
1 Gabriel on Mount Hira. wl 

appearance of the Ange ape ne 


after the disappearance of the Angel, he had se c : 
about the genuineness of his extraordinary experiences. It 
was the wisdom and discretion of Khadijah that was 10D- 


strumental in bringing calm and reassurance to his greatly 
disturbed mind. Had Muhammad actually thought, or even 
he would, in the very nature of 


embellished his teachings, ry 
things, have claimed credit for the fruits of his intellectual 
labours. But we know that he never made any such claim. 
In fact he spared no effort to demonstrate that he was the 
passive instrument of Divine revelation and Divine will. 


The Qur’an is the word of God, which he only received, 


as Divine revelation: 

“And thus have We inspired in you (Muhammad) a spirit 
of Our command. You know not (before) what the 
Scripture was, nor what the Faith. But we have made 
it a light whereby We guide whom We will of our 
servants and assuredly you guide unto a right path.”! 


We have seen that Muhammad was designated al-Amin, an 
epithet meaning both the truthful and trustworthy. He is 
not known to have ever told a lie either in earnest or in 
jest. It is totally inconceivable that he could have pretended 
that he was the instrument of Divine inspiration, and that 
the Qur’an was the word of God, which he merely received 
from Him and which he was both destined and ordered | 
communicate to all mankind. 
“Tt is strongly corroborative of Muhammad’s sinceri 
writes Sir William Muir, “that the earliest converts to 
were not only of upright character, but his own 
friends and people of his household who, in 
acquainted with his private life, could not fail o' herwist 
have detected those discrepancies which ever more or 
exist between the professions of the hypocritical dece 
abroad and his actions at home. The faithful Khadijah 
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. 2 
srarchiaes of heart and probably? the first convert to his 
The true explanation of Muhammad’s 
aptitude for prophethood and to receive = Salem and 
only be resolved in terms of Divine Election = ee 
Education with which he is believed to have been vine 
“The proof of the condition of Muhammad (may G ay 
peace and blessings be upon him) since early Beidhe 
and of God’s preparation of him for His pesistioe 
and His message is that He created him with a Sa 
of rational humanity so as to send him forth “Saeed 
religion that was for the original (rational) nature : 
man. And He created him with a rational mind ie 
consummate intellectual ability to send him forth ith 
the religion of reason and scientific method. He : 
fected him with rare virtues so as to send him on, 
to expound the virtues of noble manners and behaviou 
He fashioned him from early youth in such a manner 4 
to detest idolatry and superstitition and the vices of 
those who practised them. He caused him to love 
solitude so that his soul would desire neither the material 
pleasures for which men so avidly strive nor the blood- 
thirsty savagery of those who inflicted injustice and 
violence upon others, nor even the envy of other 
people’s wealth. Thus He fashioned him the supreme 
Human Example so that he was able to establish the 
supreme law with which He would inspire him.” 


Muslim sociologists and phi 

usl 3 philosophers have constructed 
Sy ley pores of Prophethood concerning the life of 
i ey ace are consider very briefly the theory developed 


a = Khaldun’s Theory of Prophecy 

Ins 2 uezatdiat, Ibn Khaldun gives both a diagnosis 

ae Jon prophecy. The diagnosis consists of an 

Pdi ha ption of the phenomenon of prophecy. In 

pecae cgant style, he discusses the nature of the 
experience, giving a metaphysical exposition of its 


PROPHETHOOD 
symptoms. The criteria, on the other hand, 
d properties which are alleged to es 
in distinguishing between genuine and spurious itt ets. ee 
the leading Muslim sociologist, Ibn Khaldun be: jeves ae 
prophets are both chosen and prepared for their prop af 
role by Providence, the essence of this role being to a 
municate Divine guidance to their respective peoples. 1e 
essence of Divine guidance is to acquaint man with his 
Creator and Lord and help him attain salvation, lasting 
happiness and bliss in the Hereafter. But first, let us see 
how Ibn Khaldun characterizes the prophetic experience. 


1 THE NATURE OF PROPHETIC EXPERIENCE 


(i) For Ibn Khaldun, prophetic experience is essentially a 
kind of trance, a sudden leap, from the human level of con- 
sciousness to that of the Divine order. In this trance or 
leap the ordinary human cognitive powers are drastically 
transformed so that the subject undergoing the experience 
becomes able to partake of the perception and understanding 
of the Divine order. 

(i) This transformation is described by him as a momen- , 
tary exchange of the human consciousness with pure angelic 
consciousness, uninhibited by the mediation of the human 
body. As a result of this exchange or transformation, the 
subject becomes totally immersed in the spiritual medium of 
the realm of the angels. The subject becomes, momentarily 
that is, part and parcel of that higher realm, and thus becomes 
able to partake in its activities, its perceptions and experience 

(iii) At the termination of the prophetic experience, whi 
normally takes the form of a trance, the subject returns” 
the ordinary human condition. However, he does not 
or forget the experiences and the perception which he attair 
whilst in that higher realm. He retains them in an exc 
ally vivid manner as if engraved on his heart. ‘This abil 
to memorize things perceived in visionary trances, is achiev 
by the subject during the training which he receives in 
paration for his imminent prophetic role. oy 


various signs and 
consist of traits an 
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(iv) By a process rather similar to translation 
precise nature is unknown, the mystical eient. Whose 
experience is rendered comprehensible in ordina OF the 
discourse. 

(v) The prophetic role consists in c Bee 
content of prophetic experience to the =a are the 
completely unchanged. This material provides Divina’ os 
ance to the people and the conveying of this anon Suid. 
very essence of the prophetic role. a> te 

(vi) The actual transformation which makes the 
experience possible is quite painful and Beteitice 
subject who shows visible signs of fatigue and hardship ' 


2 CRITERIA FOR RECOGNIZING A GE 
PROPHETIC EXPERIENCE ne 
(i) True prophets experience a trance i 
scribed as follows: a 
It is not a state of unconsciousness, nor is i i 
3 - is it a fail 
physical or mental powers. The agent does not ES hibit ame 
signs of suffering mental or physical illness. And quite 
definitely it is not any form of epileptic unconsciousness. The 
agent experiencing this trance becomes unaware of his 
surroundings, like someone asleep. 
Like a sleeping person who is é ienci i 
xXperiencing some kind of 
pia taney the agent exhibits visible signs of fatigue 
a ie ip. These include (i) heavy breathing, (ii) sweat- 
ae ; Ae ly, and (iii) loud snoring. According to Ibn Khaldun, 
ae eee and the hardship is due to “an immersion in (and) 
tal ae the pov kingdom, the result of perception 
hen a ut entirely foreign to the (ordinary) per- 


i nee 
LR ead receiving Divine Revelation the would-be 
naturally averse eee as good and innocent persons, 
is to say the na any reprehensible or sinful actions. That 
well known 4 i raemerd from sin and vice. This is the 
all tric prophets ak of ‘Ismah (or infallibility) with which 

are endowed. Prophets, that is truly in- 
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sed to avoid and shun 


dispo: 7 
e by nature disp care the negation of 


spired prophets, ar . 
_ : as if such actio! 


blameworthy actions, 
their very nature. 

(iii) True prophets are also recognizable by the honest 
and sincere means which they employ to aes Sal 


essages. They use Divine worship and prayer, 
chastity They are kind and sympa- 


chastity and practise alms-giving. : 
pa the depressed and the under-privileged and dispense 
justice and equity to all people and under all circumstances. 
They are neither wealthy nor status seekers. Nor are they 
possessed by any craving for power or influence. Above all 
they desire and seek to impart Divine guidance at any cost 
to all members of their respective peoples. 

(iv) They must enjoy the support of some powerful group. 
This support is necessary, because it serves as a buffer that 
protects them against their antagonists and gives them a 
measure of security which enables them to carry out their 


Divine mission. 

(y) All true prophets produce miracles, accompanied by 
some advance challenge of some sort. The challenge is in 
many cases made by their antagonists who seek to deny, 
belie and upset their prophetic claims. The prophets then 
produce the miracles both as answers to these challenges, and 
furthermore, as attestations to the truth and sincerity of their 
claims, The miracle of Muhammad was the Qur’an. In the © 
case of previous prophets their miracles were meant to be — 
proofs and confirmations of the Divine nature of their in- 
spiration. But the Qur’an was both the Divine Revelation 
and the miraculous proof of that Revelation. If it is the 
wondrous miracle it is, it requires no proof outside itself. 
If the Qur’an is to be shown to be a product of human en- 
deavours, then something comparable to its charm, nobility. 
and the elegance and gloriousness of its style, must be pro- 
duced or shown to have existed before. , 

Although it is not our concern, at this juncture, to demon- — 
strate the miraculous nature of the Qur’an, it may be useful, 
nevertheless, to give the uninitiated reader one or two glimpses: , 
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of the supernatural beauty and profundi : 
cnt eteMeeGniithesds To OOK, 


On the development of the human foetus: 
“Indeed, We have created Man from 
Then We made him a drop (of s ; ot Of clay, 
seated lodge. ieee ACCA) in 8 deep, 
Then We created the drop of s i 

perm into a c] 
gealed blood. Then We created of the clot a litle 1 a 
(of foetus). Then We created the lump into bow 
aig ee the bones with flesh, then We faaitoncy 
im (i.e. man) into another creation. ‘ 

the Best of all creators.’ ees fe palsh, 


On the Resurrection: 
“Does Man think that We shall no 
t : 
(on the day of resurrection)? — 
Nay, We are able to remake his very finger-tips.”” 


The beauty of these verses is th i 
: at they single 
pues as being among perhaps the most abate Fs ot 
q ee at oY asserting God’s ability to remake and 
> them after death, the Qur'an is, a fortiori i 
ry ability to recreate the entire human eae a 
ae ae in fact ase subtle and complicated is attested 
ry ness and subtlety of the bo f 
(ii) the finger-tips of each h Bie, ot 
uman being are unique, as i 
eet were Gn each person has unique erin 
ma y virtue of these fingers is a th 
Most sophisticated instruments th ection 
; ere are. It can perfo: 
Brie cnet than any human-made machine is ee capable 
wae zane. Early commentators of the Qur’an were 
peeks ious to some of these peculiarities of the human 
4 ae Ey aie mene Ld had no idea of the recent notion 
Pre © tremendous use they are put to in 
Th i 
7 Be ead soe vies contains verses that rebut the misgivings 
page ‘al that the notion of bodily resurrection is 
simply points out that He who created 


man out of nothing is 
his death: 


On the Byzantine Victory 
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surely capable of recreating him after 


ill be left aimless? 


rm being emitt 
f foetus), then (He) 


“Does man think that he w 
Was he not a drop of spe 
Then he became a lump (o 
created and fashioned (it). 
Then He made of him the two s 
female. 
Is not He 


exes, the male and 
(who does so) able to bring the dead to life?”* 


Shortly before the Hijrah (620 CE) the Persians defeated 
the Byzantines and drove them out of Palestine. The Muslims 
at Mecca grieved at the defeat of the Christians (people with 
scripture) while the pagan Arabs, on their part rejoiced 
openly at the victory of the Persians. At this point the follow- 
ing verses were revealed, both predicting the imminent victory 
of the Byzantines (Rum) over their foes and giving good 
tidings to the Muslims at Mecca: 

“Alif Lam Mim 

The Byzantines have been defeated 

In the nearer land; and they, after their defeat, will be 


victorious 
Within a few years, with Allah’s command (both) 


before (the incident) and after (it); and in that day shall 
the believers rejoice i 
In Allah’s victory (imparted unto them). He makes 
victorious whom He wills, and He is Exalted in Might, 
the most Merciful. 
(It is) the promise of Allah. Never does Allah fail in his — 
promise but most people do not know. Ps 
They know only the outer appearance of things in this oe 
life, but of the Hereafter they are heedless.” om 
The prophecy in these verses was fulfilled in less an 
ten years when Heraclius defeated the Persians in 627 CE. = 
On Some Natural Phenomena | 
The first set of verses quoted below deal with the 
: set cho- 
logical condition of the unbelievers. It compares uae con- 
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dition with a deep ocean, and the layers of darknes 
remote depths. The second set mentions rain and g 
describing the latter as mountains—a miraculously noy, ae 
scription which can only be realistically appreciated mn 
who has travelled by air. It must be borne in rina, bs 
Muhammad (may God’s blessings and peace be upo that 
never saw either the sea or the ocean. n him) 

I 

“Or (the state of unbelievers) is like the layers o 

in a vast deep ocean. Overwhelmed by a 

of which are (dark) clouds. Depths of darkness, sont: 

of which are over the others. If he (the unbeliever) = 

out his hand, he can hardly see it. For he whom A 

has not given any light, has no light.”!° 

What is interesting in the above Qur’anic i 
possible allusion to the fact, discovered quite ‘Sela “ Ha 
there are actually internal waves in the depth of the es 
The Qur’anic text at issue refers to the ocean as consisti m 
of layers of waves. The unbelievers are groping, Cee oven 
whelmed by these layers of darkness. : “ 


I 

“Do you not see that Allah disperses clouds, then joins 
them together, then makes them into a heap, (so that) 
you see rain coming forth from their midst. And He 
sends down from the sky mountain masses (of clouds) 
wherein is hail. He strikes with it whom He pleases, 
and turns it away from whom He pleases. The vivid 
flash of His lightning well-nigh blinds the sight.”"! 

eee Natural Phenomena 

_ The following verses actually compel the mind to think 

pees. 2 the relatively novel notion of the roundness of 
Sant the heavens and the earth in truth. He 
aa hee en cw the day (in revolutionary move- 
ena ¢ day follow the night (in a revolutionary 
si, and He has constrained the sun and the 

n (to obey His law) each running on (in a prescribed 
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course) for a term appointed; surely He is the Exalted in 
Might, the oft-Forgiving.”’ 
From the brief quotations d 
note that (i) these ideas contained in the foregoing 
verses could not possibly be , 
God’s blessings and peace be upon him) by his social environ- 
ment, since the Arabian people at the turn of the sixth 
century CE were in general illiterate, (ii) Muhammad himself 
was a complete illiterate who neither read nor wrote. This 
is both attested by the unchallenged account of the Qur’an 
and the universal agreement of all the sources; (iii) the validity 
and authenticity of the Qur’an do not depend on the con- 
firmation of modern science or any of its human exponents. 
What is human is, ipso facto, fallible while the Qur’an is 
infallible and eternal. Thus even if the foregoing remarks 
are invalidated, that does not detract from the beauty and 
rare force of this Divine Book. A reader of the original 
text in Arabic immediately experiences this beauty, power 
and grandeur without resorting to the use of rational analysis. — 
Nevertheless, the novel information imparted by the fore 
going sample of the Qur’anic texts which, incidentally, could 
be mutiplied indefinitely, compel the modern reader to under- 
stand them in terms of modern notions which they seem to 
express so naturally and with such perfect ease. The content 
and rare stylistic beauty of this Book combine to produce in 
a thoughtful reader an overwhelming sense of wonder and 
adoration. 
The foregoing is the crux of Ibn Khaldun’s ideas on the 
question of prophecy and revelation. His criteria for genuine 
prophets set a rather high standard, which may not be 
achieved by some of the acknowledged prophets of a ncient 
cultures and nations. After impartial study of the circum- 
stances in which Muhammad proclaimed his mission it | 


and remarks above, we may 
Qur’anic 


conditions. In other words his mission could only be 
fulfilment of the Divine will and purpose in so far as 
have been revealed to him by God Himself. 

We shall now proceed to give a precise, factual descri 


gy 
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of the circumstances in which Muhammad was tolq th 
he was the chosen prophet of God and that his task cong; at 
in reading and reciting the praises of his Lord, fulfillin 
will and commandments and in calling the Arabians « § 
mankind as a whole to acknowledge and recognize oe 
will and design, accepting and complying with that wil] a : 
thereby achieving peace and prosperity both in this a 
and in the hereafter. 


c The First Revelation 
It was a night of Ramadan, in the year 610 CE. The future 
Prophet of Islam was keeping his vigil and meditation among 
the peaks of Mount Hira. Ramadan was drawing to its 
close, and that night was one of the last ten nights of the 
month. Muhammad must have dozed off after a prolonged 
period of meditation and prayer, when suddenly an event 
of immeasurable magnitude and significance took place. The 
doors of heaven were flung wide open, and in that instant 
contact between the Earth and its humble contents and the 
Heavens and its mighty Lord was established. Every single 
object of nature must have been mysteriously influenced; 
and every atom of these remote and silent peaks and 
declivities of Mount Hira must have been animated and 
irradiated by the sudden illumination. The hills of the valley 
of Mecca became suddenly alive with the sounds of the 
heavenly coming, and the Divine presence. The light was 
focused forcefully and intensely on that cave of Destiny. 
bi nodding, fatigued and exhausted Muhammad (may God's 
; =e and peace be upon him) was seized by the luminous 
pa id ones and light. His human nature was momen- 
aise a tig into a new prophetic nature that could be 
pari ne the spiritual medium of the Mover, and thus 
“a aah le to Teceive the new supernatural perceptions 
ae prea The seizure was so powerful that his noble 
tio EK signs of utter exhaustion. No better descrip- 
given of what actually happened on that ‘Night 


of Powe anus 
what > aay ‘) than Muhammad’s own account of 
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s blessings and peace be upon him) 


“The prophet (may God’ por 
mato ; Ibn Ishaq, “until it was 


went out to Mount Hira.” relates J ; J 
the night in which God honoured him by (investing him 
with) his Message, and therewith bestowed his mercy on His 
servant. Gabriel (may God’s peace be upon him) came to 
him with the command of God, highly exalted is He. Said 
the Prophet (may God’s blessings and peace be upon him): 

The Angel Gabriel came to me, as I was sleeping, with 

a sheet of cloth in which there was a book. 

‘Read,’ he said. 

{ do not read,’ I replied. 

He forcefully squeezed me with it (ie the cloth) till I 

thought it was death. He then released me and said, 

‘Read!’ 

q do not read,’ I said (again). He again took and 

squeezed me vehemently with it (ie the cloth) until I 

thought it was death, and said, 

‘Read!’ 

‘What shall I read?’ I said. 

He squeezed me with it (ie the cloth) until I thought it 

was death, then he released me, and said, 

‘Read!’ 

‘What shall I read?’ I said. I did not say that except to 

spare myself lest he repeated what he had done to me. 

But he said: 

‘Read in the name of your Lord who created—created 

man out of a clot (of congealed blood). 

Read and your Lord is the Most Bounteous, 

Who taught by the pen, 

Taught man what he knew not’.”' 

The experience of Hira was also reported by Az-Zuhri, 
on the authority of Urwah ibn az-Zubair who was reporting 
the words of ‘Aishah. This version is recorded in Imam 
Ahmad’s Musnad and is also found in as-Sahihayn of Muslim 
and al-Bukhari. This particular version of az-Zuhri differs — 
from that of Ibn Hisham quoted above in that instead of 
the ambiguous phrase Ma agra’ which could either mean ~ 
@ ‘I am not a reader’ (ie do not know how to read), or 
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(ii) ‘What shall I read?’, we find the phrase ma ana biga; 
which means straightforwardly, “I do not know how to cap 
or ‘I am not a reader’. Az-Zuhri’s version also differs from, 
that of Ibn Hisham by omitting the phrase Madha agrg) 
when means ‘What shall I read?’ Prophet Muhammad Was 
indeed a complete illiterate—as all our sources testify, 
Our sources unanimously agree that the five verses of 
Surah al-Alaq were the very first Divine revelation eve; 
eceived by the Prophet. The rest of the Surah was clearly 
revealed at a later stage, since it consists of verses that refer 
to such topics as Prayer (as-Salah) which was prescribed much 
later and the existence of opposition to the new religion. 
Prophet Muhammad (may God’s blessings and peace 
be upon him) narrates that he repeated these five verses 
after the Angel Gabriel who then left him and disappeared. 
The Prophet then immediately woke up from his slumber but 
the words of his visitant were as vivid in his memory as if 
they were engraved thereon. He hurried from the cave 
towards his home. When he was among the hilltops he heard 
a voice in the sky calling, “O Muhammad, you are the 
Messenger of Allah, and I am Gabriel.” Muhammad lifted 
his eyes to the direction of the voice; it was Gabriel in the 
image of a man. The Prophet narrates that he became trans- 
fixed in his position, moving neither forward nor backwards. 
And wherever he directed his vision, there was Gabriel. 
He stood there for a considerable time while Khadijah’s 
messengers searched for him everywhere without success. The 
heavenly visitant then left him and he hurried to Khadijah. 
Sitting close by her side and leaning against her, he breath- 
lessly told her the unusual experience which he had just 
undergone and poured out his agonizing fears and doubts 
which he felt as a result: was it possible that he was possessed 
by jinn (demons) or was he a wretched victim of illusions and 
hallucinations? Or was he perhaps having his first experi- 
ments with soothsaying? Or was he perhaps becoming 4 
visionary poet?—but there was nothing that he detested or 
abhorred more than soothsaying and poetry. Such were the 
terrible fears and misgivings which engulfed him after his 
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first experience of Divine inspiration. Khadijah however 
ed and comforted him saying: : 

a eNey, son of my uncle, do not say that. For TE as 
surely not let such a thing happen to you, for you . p 
good relations with your relatives, speak the truth, pep 
trusts for their owners and your manners are noble. ' 
Having uttered those comforting words, Khadijah hurried 

to the house of a Christian cousin of hers called Waraga ibn 

Nawfal. He was recognized as a scholar, well-versed in the 

lores of Christianity. Waraqa eagerly questioned her about 

Muhammad’s physical condition during the j moments in 

which he claimed to have received the Divine visitant. When 

she described them, he shouted with excitement: “Quddusun ! 

Quddusun! (Holy! Holy!) and by him, in whose hands is 

the life of Waraqa, if you have told me the truth, O Khadijah, 

he (Muhammad) has been visited by al-Namus al-Akbar (the 

Archangel Gabriel) who used to visit Moses, and verily he 

is the Prophet of this people. Say to him: be brave and — 

tesolute.”?® i 
Khadijah hurried back with the reassuring message and 

the glad tidings of Waraqa which Muhammad received with 

great relief and satisfaction. Soon afterwards, after the ex- 
hausting and extraordinary experience on Hira, he gave him- 
self up to a long and much-needed slumber. ; 
Thus was Muhammad, who had suffered the loss of both 
parents, had endured the hardships of poverty throughou 
his childhood and early youth, and who was denied any 
formal education, growing up as an illiterate, chosen and 
ordained as the Messenger of God. The Qur’an in langua 
that shines with extraordinary beauty and elegance, recor 
these favours that God bestowed on him: ; 
“Did He not find you an orphan and gave you refuge 
Did He not find you astray, and guided you aright? ~ 
Did He not find you poor and enriched you?”!” 

d Deceit, sincere illusion, or Authentic Inspiration? = 
Let us now consider, in a rather critical manner, the nature 


of the unusual experience which Muhammad went through 
; 25° g 
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and which he proclaimed was nothing less than the 
mencement, in his person, of Divine inspiration. Two 
bilities suggest themselves: 

(a) either he was merely simulating the role of an ; 
prophet for some reason or other, or (b) he was sincere| 
convinced that he had been the agent and the recipien; / 
Divine inspiration. Of the second possibility, we can siete 
choose between two alternatives: (i) that he was sincerely 
convinced but that this conviction, notwithstanding 4 
sincerity, was the result of a grand and subtle illusion to whic}, 
Muhammad was both victim and captive; (ii) that not merely 
was he profoundly convinced of being a subject of Divine 
Inspiration but, furthermore, that this conviction was Objec- 
tively true and in no way illusory. 

If possibility (a) is to be tenable, we must be able without 
ignoring or doing violence to the specific factual details of 
the experience which Muhammad went through to pronounce 
it a fabrication invented as part of a dangerous game of deceit, 
Furthermore, we must be able to spell out what the aims and 
objects of that deceit were since no such deception could be 
conceived, let alone practised, without some prior objectives. 
What could these objectives possibly be? They could only 
be: (1) wealth, (2) honour and social status, or (3) political 
power. Conclusive evidence is not hard to find in the be 
haviour and career of Muhammad both before and after his 
call to prophethood which easily refutes the alleged exist- 
ence of any of those three objectives. As for money, it was 
shunned by him at the peak of his power. He definitely 
preferred simple, austere living to luxury and extravagance. 
When he died, he left no money or property to his heirs. 
As for Personal honour and social status, the facts of his 
re ri family background even before prophethood show 
ms ki i not wanting in these. He was a prominent 

fo) the Hashimite family which enjoyed political 

Poe pe social Prestige for generations before him. He 
ee EAL distinguished life which earned him the 
weet oe the Trustworthy) by common consent. The 
Prestigious Khadijah regarded him more than as 
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an equal, as is attested by her eager pase * SE ens 
His acceptance as an arbiter in the dispu a 
of the Black Stone in the newly constructed a e 
a decisive indication of the high esteem with which he 
regarded by his fellow tribesmen. Thus Muhammad was e : 
ing neither in honour and noble birth, nor was he lacking 
in social standing and prestige. True, he was rather poor 
before he was married to Khadijah. But this too was altered 
by his marriage to this rich and generous lady. Immediately 
after their marriage Khadijah gave the future Prophet of 
Islam a free hand in managing and developing her wealth. 
To the high trust which he earned by demonstrating complete 
honesty and competence on the commercial journey to Syria 
was now added the strongest ties of love and marriage. 
Moreover, it must be remembered that poverty was not a 
permanent feature of the Hashimite family. Rather, it was 
an interlude brought about by the excessive generosity of 
Hashim himself and his celebrated son, ‘Abd al-Muttalib, the 
grandfather of Muhammad. These two were particularly 
noted for their lavish spending to ensure the comfort and 
well-being of the pilgrims to the Ka‘bah. 

More telling proof of the disinterestedness of Muhammad 
is provided by an authentic incident in which the leaders of 
Quraysh sought, in vain, to buy his silence by worldly in- 
ducements. They offered him money, political leadership and 
social prestige. But he firmly and promptly declined, reiterating 
anew in the strongest of terms, the aims and objectives of 
his Divine mission. He could take no course, except the one 
that was ordained for him by his Lord—to warn and to 
give good tidings. The Quraysh leaders said to him: 

“OQ Muhammad, we have been delegated to talk to you, 
for by Allah, we know not of any Arab before you who 
has caused more distress and mishap amongst his people 
such as you have caused. You have reviled our fore- 
fathers, criticized our religion and gods, undermined 
our judgements and caused dissent in our community. 
So if you have innovated this new talk because you want 
money, we will collect money for you until you become 
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the richest amongst us all. If you desire honour amongst 
us, we will make you a master over us. And if you want 
royal authority, we will make you a king over us.”18 


Muhammad's reply to these offers, made by the deputig, 
of Quraysh chiefs, was both frank and straight-forward: 

“T do not have any of the things you have accused me of. 
And I have not brought what I have brought to yoy 
desiring your money or honour amongst you, or royal 
authority over you. But God has sent me to you as a 
Messenger, and revealed to me a Book, and commanded 
me to be an announcer of good tidings (to you in case 
you believe) and a warner (to you in case you dis. 


believe).”!9 

Having demonstrated the absence of any of the alleged 
objectives, whose existence is necessary in order to sustain 
the belief that Muhammad played a game of deception in 
connection with his experience on Hira, we have a fortiori 
established the impossibility of such a game. For, it is 
irrational to postulate a game of deception with no objectives 
whatsoever. Thus we ought, with good justification, to 
uphold a strong belief in the sincerity of Muhammad con- 
cerning his claims about his experience on Hira. We have 
already quoted Sir William Muir’s remark that “it is strongly 
corroborative of Muhammad’s sincerity that the earliest con- 
verts to Islam were not only of upright character but his 
own bosom friends and people of his household.” Sir 
William’s remark represents a sound insight into human 
relations, because even if someone could deceive outsiders 
concerning his aims and character, it is very difficult, indeed 
next to the impossible, for him to do so with respect [0 
his intimates and members of his family for an unlimited 
time. 
Having refuted the possibility of deceit, and established 
a good case for the sincerity of Muhammad in his statement 
of what happened to him on Hira, we must proceed to the 
next step; for our task would not be complete until we 
further demonstrate that Muhammad’s belief in his sincerity 
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was in fact genuine and not a product of illusions and 
hallucinations. This is not a simple undertaking, because it 
amounts to the verification and substantiation of the entire 
body of doctrines, rites and practices of Islam. However, we 
can make the following statement in this connection: the 
strongest proof of the sincerity of Muhammad’s belief in the 
Divine nature of his mission is the Qur’an itself. Its noble 
Janguage and teachings, its lofty moral directives, the exciting 
and revealing accounts which it conveys of former nations, 
their prophets and anti-prophets, their fates and their fortunes, 
the information which it contains about things to come and 
the fore-knowledge which it conveys about a diversity of 
subjects—these are some of the considerations which make 
it extremely unrealistic to pronounce it a product and an 
outcome of a hallucinatory and illusory vision. The purity, 
sweetness and rare force and beauty which characterize the 
Qur’anic language and literary style, render any suggestion 
to the effect that it is human-made, untenable. Moreover, the 
world-view which the Qur’an incorporates, its elaborateness 
and internal consistency and cohesion, and the broad vision 
of life and human possibilities which it envisages compel 
reason and commonsense to reject the suggestion that it is 
the mutterings and utterances of a visionary caught in the 
spell of hallucinatory dreams. Irrespective of whether he 
would eventually adopt the Qur’anic interpretation of Reality 
or reject it, an intelligent unbiased reader cannot but admit 
that this interpretation, with its pure monotheism and its 
consummate integration of all aspects of life and reality is the 
result of a superior, authentic spiritual experience of the 


highest order. 


e The Significance of the Hira Experience 

The events that took place on Hira and their effect on the 
historical development of Arabia and the entire world, repre- 
sent the focal point of the eternal message of Islam, and 
Constitute the cornerstone of the conceptual framework of 
the Muslim’s world-view. We therefore ask the question: 
what is the real significance of this experience from the 
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Muslim’s point of view? In what follows, I give the though, 
ful reflections of the well-known Muslim thinker and Bsa 
Sayyid Qutb, who wrote an eight-volume commentary on 
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cause or reason except that overflowing with munificence 
and liberality are some of His Essential, Divine properties. 
“fts significance for Man, is that Allah, Exalted be He, 


the Qur'an. He writes: ite 
“What is the real significance of the incident that took 


place at that moment? 

“Its real significance is that God, the Mighty, Omnipo. 
tent, Obliging and the Magnificent God, Possessor of 
every sovereignty and Authority, graciously decided to 
concern Himself with this humble creature called Man, 
lodged in a small, remote corner of the Universe, only 
faintly visible, called Earth. He honoured and exalted 
this (humble) species of cratures by choosing one of 
them as the recipient of His wisdom, the depository of 
His words and the agent of his Destiny which He, Highly 
Exalted, wills for this creature. 

“This (the foregoing remark) represents an enormous 
reality, enormous beyond any estimation. Aspects of this 
reality will be uncovered if man strives to conceive, as 
much as he can, the reality and essence of the Absolute, 
Eternal, Everlasting God. Against the background of 
this (Divine) reality, man ought to conceive of the reality 
of his servitude, its limited, temporary and destructible 
nature. Having done this, he would feel and experience 
the impact of this Divine care upon this human creature. 
He would taste the sweetness of this feeling, and his 
response (to his Lord) would be one of obedience, grall- 
tude, pleasure and rejoicing, as he conceives of the 
words of God being echoed by all parts of the Cosmos. 
Those words find their descending way to Man, in his 
little out-of-the-way corner (the earth), little in relation 
to the vast and glorious dimensions of this Universe. 

“What is the significance of this Incident (on Hira)? 

“Tts significance on the part of Allah, may He be Exalted, 
is that He is manifested as possessor of the most wide 
Munificence, and the most far-reaching Mercy—the most 
Generous, the most Loving and the most Compassionate 
One. He overflows with His bounty and mercy without 


has honoured him to a degree which he could neither 
(properly) conceive, nor duly offer thanks for. He could 
not adequately thank (Allah) for it, event if he spent his 
entire life prostrating—for what a great blessing it is that 
Allah was aware of him, has turned to him, has linked 
him unto Himself, and has chosen of his (human) genus 
a Messenger unto whom He reveals His Words. He has 
chosen his habitat, the Earth, to become the descending 
place of those words, which have been echoed by the 
entire reaches of the wide cosmos, in the most humble 
and pious manner. 

“As to the consequences of this stupendous incident, they 
began to take effect from the very first moment. They 
began to change the course of history, by re-directing 
the course of the human conscience. The direction in 
which Man would look for obtaining his concepts, values 
and measures has now been defined. It is nor the earth, 
nor is it man’s desires. But it is heaven and Divine 
Revelation. 

“And since that moment, the inhabitants of this Earth 
who have grasped its real significance, have lived in the 
direct care and protection of Allah. They lived, looking 
up directly to Allah for (guidance) in all their affairs, 
small and big, feeling and moving under the seeing eye 
of Allah. They lived expecting the hand of Allah to be 
extended to them, to guide them on the path (of life) 
step by step (in His way). It keeps them back from 
wrong-doing and guides them towards goodness and 
righteousness. . . . Every night they sleep with the 
expectation that God would talk to them about what is 
in their souls and minds, that He would reveal to them 
a tuling in their (daily) problems, saying do this and do 

pot do that. 

‘Therefore, it was really a strange and wonderful period, 
the period of the twenty-three years that followed (the 


eee 
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incident on Hira and until the death of the Prophet), an d 
in which this direct link between heaven and manking 
was continued—a period whose true conception canno; 
be grasped except by those who actually lived through 
it, experienced it and witnessed its beginning and end. For 
those who actually tasted the sweetness of this noble link 
and who felt the hand of God actually guiding their 
footsteps . . . when they compare where they had been 
(before the Revelation on Hira) and where they had been 
transferred (after Hira) it was really a great distance, a 
distance immeasurable by any earthly standards. It was 
the distance that existed between the Jahiliyya (the pre. 
Islamic age of Ignorance) and Islam, the distance between 
heathenism and belief in and worship of the One, True 
God. 

“On the authority of Anas, may God be pleased with him, 
Abu Bakr (the first Khalifah of the Prophet) said to 
‘Umar (the second Khalifah): ‘Let us go to Umm Ayman 
(the Prophet’s childhood nurse) to visit her as the Prophet 
used to do’. When they came to her, she cried. They 
asked, ‘What makes you cry, Umm Ayman? Don’t you 
know that what God has prepared in the Hereafter for 
the Messenger of Allah (may God bless and preserve 
him) is better for him?’ She replied, ‘O yes, I do know 
that what is with God for the Messenger of Allah (may 
God bless and preserve him) is better; but I cry because 
the Wahy (the Divine Inspiration) from Heaven has 
ceased’. That (remark of Umm Ayman) moved them 
ae passionate sobs, and they started to cry with 

er eeeeweuee 


f The Second Coming of the Archangel Gabriel 

In the preceding pages we have discussed at length the 
question of the genuineness of the prophetic mission 4” 
the nature and significance of the Hira experience from 
the Muslim point of view. But the torrent of great events 
which had been released by the new dynamic call to ‘Read 
soon engulfed the Meccan valley and eventually the enti 
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Arabian peninsula. Now we must resume our narrative of 
the chequered career of the blessed Prophet. We remind 
the reader that we left Muhammad (may God’s blessings and 

ce be upon him) in a deep and restful sleep, after being 
assured and encouraged by the noble Khadijah. 

When he woke up, Khadijah told him more about her 
visit to Waraqa, the learned Christian scholar of the Scrip- 
tures. Eventually, Muhammad went to meet him. Although 
Waraqa’s words to him further confirmed and strengthened 
Khadijah’s assurance that his visitant on Hira was Divine, 
and not diabolical, yet they stirred in his mind and soul 
an anxiety, depression and sadness of a new type. Waraga 
said to him: 

“Jt is the namus which God sent down to Moses. Would 
that I were a young man during your prophetic career! 
Would that I might be alive when your people expel 
you!’ God’s messenger asked, ‘Will they expel me?’ 
and he replied, “Yes, no man has ever brought anything 
like what you have brought, without meeting hostility. 
If I see your day, I shall give you strong help’.””24 
Both Bukhari and Muslim? narrate that Waraqa died 

soon afterwards, and an Intermission or Fatrah in revelation 

followed. In the above tradition, the impression is conveyed 
that this Intermission followed closely the revelation of - 

Surah al-Alaq on Hira, the very commencement of Divine — 

inspiration. Al-Maqrizi (Tagiyu-d-din Ahmad Ibn Ali) — 

concurs with this version of Bukhari and Muslim: a 

“The verified (statement on the question of the chrono- — 
logical order of Qur’anic revelation) is that when Gabriel 
(may peace be upon him) came to him (the Prophet) 
in the cave on Hira, and bid him ‘Read! in the name of 
thy Lord, who created’, and he (the Prophet) returned 
to Khadijah, he remained for some time seeing nothing 
(ie seeing no visions). Inspiration discontinued with 
respect to him. He grieved because of this, and repeatedly 
went out to the peaks of the hills (of Mecca) seeking to 
throw himself down (and thus commit suicide) in longing 
for what he had experienced the first time (on Hira) of 
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the sweetness of visualizing the agent of Divine Revel, 


tion to him. It is said that the duration of the intermisgj 
of Revelation was nearly two years, and it is Bia) 
said that it was two years and a half. In the comment y 
of ‘Abdullah Ibn ‘Abbas (on the Qur’an), the periog ; 
maintained to be forty days. In al-Zaqqaq’s book on the 
Meanings of the Qur’an, it is said to be fifteen days. 
and in the Commentary of Magatil, it is given as i 
days, This (last version) was favoured by some (com. 
mentators) who said it is more fitting to his (Muhammad's) 
status in (the esteem) of his Lord.” 


There is no unanimity existing with respect to the duration 
of the intermission. Also no unanimity exists with respect 
to the date of its occurrence whether it was immediately after 
Hira or whether it took place a good while after it. Also 
we lack consensus on the religious significance of the Fatrah 
or intermission: does it perhaps mark the transition from 


Nubuwwah (Prophethood) to Risalah (Apostleship), or was 
it merely an important stage in the psychic preparation of 
Muhammad (may God’s blessings and peace be upon him) 
for the difficult task that Jay ahead, and of which he received 
early warning from Waraga. A fourth consideration, which 
is related to the intermission in Divine revelation, and with 
respect to which there is also a great deal of uncertainty 
is the question concerning the identity of the verses or Surahs 
of the Qur’an which were revealed to Muhammad, after 
Se al-‘Alag on Hira. This last question will be considered 
ow. 
Concerning the duration of the intermission it may be 
reasonable to maintain that it was in fact short, lasting only 
a matter of days or a few months, not exceeding six at the 
most, The traditions reported by Muslim and Bukhari 
quoted above and the account by al-Magrizi tend to suggest 
a short intermission and this is also supported by Ibn Sad 
who estimates it to be a matter of days as is implicit in the 
following account: 
“After revelation came to him (Muhammad) at Hira, he 
waited for some days in which he did not see Gabriel. 
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He ieved tremendously, and so great was his grief 
a Pe rented Thubayr and Hira (two mountains 
"overlooking Mecca) with the intention of throwing him- 

if down from their peaks. One day, as he was wander- 
Be ones these mountains, he heard a voice from 

‘eaven. The Messenger of God stopped, greatly shaken 
by the voice. Then he looked up, and it was Gabriel 
sitting on a throne between the ground and the sky, 

0 Muhammad! Thou art the Messenger of God, and 
J am Gabriel’.””* 


with regard to the da 


* 


te at which the intermission took 


ace. Bukhari and Muslim, Ibn Sa‘d and al-Maqrizi all 
seem to support the view that it actually took place not long 
after the first Divine revelation at Hira. Ibn Hisham, how- 
ever, implies a different view by stating that after the first 
five verses of Surah al-‘Alaq, Divine revelation continued 
for some time. The inference is that a number of surahs 
were actually revealed before the intermission. 
Concerning the religious significance of the intermission 
it is reasonable, as far as the textual evidence goes, to suppose 
that the intermission did perhaps mark a transition from 
Nubuwwah (Prophethood), which does not incorporate an 
obligation to convey any message to others, and Risalah — 
(Apostleship) which does incorporate such an obligation. The 
initial verses of Surah al-‘Alaq (or Iqra) does not in fact entail 
any command or obligation to preach publicly. Howevei f 
according to the sources quoted above, the second appearance 
of Gabriel carried the assurance to Muhammad that he 
the “Messenger of God”. As we shall see presently, hi 
line of interpretation also maintains that the second set 
verses revealed to Muhammad was the opening verses 
Surah al-Muddath-thir as follows: 
“O thou wrapped up (in a mantle). 
Arise and warn! 
And thy Lord, do thou magnify! 
And thy raiment do thou purify! 
And abomination shun! 
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Give not, thinking to gain greater. 

And be patient unto thy Lord.”s 

The second verse (‘Arise and Warn’) does indeed 
entail some kind of Risalah (Message or A 
Whether this Risalah (or Apostleship) was, in fac 
or public ministry, and the distinction needs to 
not our concern at this stage. 
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Clear} 
Postleship). 
tia PTivate 
be made, js 


g The Chronological Order of the first Qur’anic Revelations 
Let us now examine the evidence concerning the verses t, 
be revealed after surah al-‘Alaq. It is related in Sahih Muslim 
that the Messenger of Allah was heard talking about the 
intermission in the Divine inspiration as follows: 

“As I walked (amongst the hills of Mecca)? I heard a 
voice coming from heaven. I turned my eyes towards 
the sky to find that it was the angel who came to me on 
Hira, sitting on a throne between the earth and the sky. 
I fell to the ground (out of apprehension and fear). Then 
I went home and I said to my family ‘Zammiluni’ 
(cover me) and Dath-thiruni (and wrap me up).” 

Shortly afterwards God revealed to him (the verses of al- 
Muddath-thir quoted above). 

Al-Bukhari narrates this same Tradition (hadith) of Jabir 
Ibn ‘Abdullah al-Ansari, but from a different chain of 
narrators. The interesting thing to note about al-Bukhari’s 
version is the insistence of Jabir himself that surah al- 
Muddath-thir (not surah al-‘Alaq) was the first Qur’anic 
revelation ever. We must take Jabir’s insistence on the 
chronological priority of al-Muddath-thir as referring to the 
fact that it was indeed the first verses to be revealed after 
the intermission. This is the only meaningful sense in which 
this insistence can be understood, in the face of the over 
whelming evidence to the effect that al-‘Alaq was actually 
the very first Divine revelation. 

According to the compilers of Mushaf al-‘Uthmani (the 
Transcription of the Qur’an sanctioned by ‘Uthman the third 
Khalifah) it is Surah al-Qalam (the Pen) and not Surah al 
Muddath-thir (the Wrapped One) that was second in the 
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of the Qur’anic Revelation. According to this tran- 
tion Surah al-Muzzammil also preceded Surah al- 
th-thir. As a matter of fact, there are independent 


scrip 
itions which support the view that Surah al-Muzzammil 


was in fact revealed before al-Muddath-thir. It must be 
in mind that when we talk about the chronological 
of these verses, we are only referring to their opening 
srces, and not to the Surahs in their entirety. The opening 
verses (1-9) of Surah al-Muzzammil read as follows: 
“Q thou folded in garments. 
i vigil the nightlong, save a little. 
A half thereof or abate a little thereof. 
Or add (a little) thereto—and recite the Qur’an in 
measured tones. 
For soon we shall send down to thee a weighty Message. 
Truly, the rising by night is more exhausting (to the 
body), but more suitable for speech (of recitation and 
prayer). 
For truly, there is for thee by day prolonged occupation. 
So remember the name of thy Lord and devote thyself 
with a complete devotion. 
Lord of the East and the West; there is no God save 
Him; so choose thou Him alone for thy defender.”?’ 


That Surah al-Muzzammil (the Covered) might have been 
revealed before that of al-Muddath-thir does seem a valid 
hypothesis. As a matter of fact, its contents which emphasize 
(a) night vigil, the exhausting of the body to make way for 
the domination of the soul, and (b) the clear and unambiguous 
teference to the impending ‘weighty Message’ which was soon 
to be revealed, and (c) the appellation of Muhammad, in the 
Opening verse, as wrapped, enveloped or covered, indicate 
its proximity with Surah al-Muddath-thir. In view of the 
existence of two separate Traditions, one of which asserts 
that it is Surah al-Muddath-thir (verses 1-5) which was re- 
Vealed immediately after the intermission, while the other 
Says it is Surah al-Muzzammil (verses 1-9). I find it difficult 
to dismiss a belief to the effect that it is likely that both 
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al-Muzzammil and al-Muddath-thir were revealed in 

the same visit of Gabriel, namely the one that Re ae 
end of the intermission, and in so doing marked the ee 
the un-apostolic prophethood and the beginning of - 
messenger-prophet stage of his career. And in view of 
different nature of the contents of the opening verses of ie 
two Surahs the fact that those of Surah al-Muddath-thir 
consist of a direct commandment to ‘Rise and Warn’ are 
those of Surah al-Muzzammil only commend night vigil and 
merely refer to the impending, weighty Message in anticipa. 
tion of which Muhammad was being alerted and directed to 
undertake strenuous spiritual training and preparation, | 
am rather inclined to think the compilers of the ‘Uthmani 
Transcription of the Qur’an were right in their view that 
the opening verses of Surah al-Muzzammil, in fact, preceded 
those of Surah al-Muddath-thir. 

However, I beg, with utter humility, to differ with the 
learned compilers of the “‘Uthmani Transcription in their 
view that Surah al-Oalam (the Pen) had, as a matter of 
fact, preceded both al-Muzzammil and al-Muddath-thir, and 
that it came second only to Surah al-‘Alaq. As Sayyid Qutb 
has pointed out,?® Surah al-Qalam could not have been re- 
vealed before the order to ‘Rise and Warn’ of Surah al- 
Muddath-thir. As a matter of fact, al-Oalam contains verses 
that clearly refer to a period which belongs to the later stage 
of public ministry in the career of Muhammad, namely: 
“Therefore obey not thou the rejectors. Who desire that 

thou would compromise, that they may compromise. 

Neither obey thou any insignificant Oath-monger, 

Slanderer, going out with calumnies; 

(Habitual) hinderer of the good; transgressor, deeply 

steeped in sin; 

Coarse (and thick) therewithal, ignoble. 

It is because he is possessed of wealth and children 
That, when our revelations are recited unto him, 

Saith: mere fables of the men of old. 

We shall brand him on the nose.” 

The verses (10-16) above are said to be a reference to and 
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ion of the meanness of al-Walid ls eae 

Mukhzum), one of the chief opponents oO!  Prophe 
Fine staged the public period of his mission. As such, 
uch later period in his Prophetic 


am ondemnat 


‘ney clearly refer to a m y 
ee ; Even the opening verses of Surah al-Qalam, with 
s that must 


decidedly polemical overtones, deal with incident 
ee to the public period of the mission. 
2 5 


A noble and moving surah that was revealed to Muhammad 
yy _God’s blessings and peace be upon him) just immedi- 
ately after the end of the Intermission of Divine Revelation 
jg Surah ad-Duha (The Morning Hours) part of which we 
have already quoted. 

“By the morning hours, 

"And by the night when it becomes stil. 

_ Your Lord has not forsaken you, nor is He displeased 


with you. 
‘And surely, the Hereafter will be better for you than 


_ the Former. 
And soon will your Lord give you that you may be 


«€ 
-_well-pleased. 
He not find you an orphan, and sheltered (you)? 


he found you astray, and guided (you aright)? 
And found you poor, and enriched (you)? 

y or. the orphan oppress not, 

foe the beggar repulse not, 

_ And the bounty of your Lord, proclaim!”3° 


his surah is said to have been revealed in answer to the 
bts and anguish of Muhammad (may God’s blessings — 
peace be upon him) when Gabriel, agent of Divine 
lation, ceased to visit him abruptly after the opening visit 
4. Kahadijah, too, worried a great deal and in her 
ish gave vent at one time to the doubts of her hes 
said to Muhammad that perhaps his Lord was “ 

h him” and therefore saw fit to abandon him. T 
ilenced by this noble surah and the 
’s family were duly solaced and comforte 
Meccan one, and it could not h 
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much later than the opening verses of al-M 
{ -Muz i 
Muddath-thir. The clear reference in it to relates ae 
firmly place it in close chronological proximity to rena 
great Surahs. es 
Thus we may venture to put the chronologi 
the early surah as follows: ay ert 


Chronological Order of Qur’anic Revelation 


The order according to the No According to our 
‘Uthmani Transcription reading here 


Al-‘Alaq 1 Al-‘Alaq 
Al-Qalam 2 Al-Muzzammil and 
Al-Muddath-thir 
Al-Muzzammil 3 Al-Muzzammil and 
Al-Muddath-thir 
Al-Muddath-thir 4 Ad-Duha (perhaps) 


One final remark on the question of the chronological 
order of the Qur’anic Revelation is that, according to many 
traditions, Surah al-Muddath-thir is believed to be the second 
surah to be revealed after Al-‘Alaq. Thus neither our arrange 
ment nor that of the ‘Uthmani Transcription receives any 
consensus. 

However we may order those early Surahs, it is virtually 
certain that the great Surahs of al-Muzzammil and al-Muddath- 
thir were revealed very early after the Intermission in the 
Divine revelation. And the clear, decisive message they 
convey to the Prophet is remarkable. He was firmly com- 
mended to ‘Rise’ not only during the day, which, he was 
informed, he would have to spend in prolonged endeavours 
and striving, but he was also commanded to rise at night 
and observe vigil and devotion. He was ordered to ‘Rise’ 
and prepare himself for the ‘weighty Message’ that he was 

about to receive. And ‘Rise’ he indeed did—in all its possible 
aspects and all its possible dimensions, until he met his 
Lord, twenty-three years later. These twenty-three years he 
spent vigorously and relentlessly striving to comply with the 
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‘Rise and Warn’. Sitting at the 
ready to oe re aaa 
; ima, the daughter whom he loved dearly, weP 
cly and said, “0 what suffering is my father er 
through!” Prophet Muhammad (may God's sae ae 
peace be aaron turned his tender, smiling eyes tO 

id chee , , - 
Coa suffering shall befall your father after this day! ; 

Now, we must undertake the task of keeping pace with 
Muhammad as he strove to comply with his Lord’s order. 
His actions and sayings, movements and encounters and the 
chain of the great events which profoundly shook the valley 
of Mecca were soon to be echoed throughout the entire 
Arabian peninsula and eventually the world at large. It was 
Divine revelation that both set the pace and guided 
Muhammad’s endeavours to comply with the noble Divine 
commandment. It assured him when he doubted, strengthened 
him when he stood alone against a hostile, rebellious Quraysh, 
and solaced and comforted him when he was disbelieved, 
vilified and even physically harmed. His was on the whole 
a truly chequered career, both at Mecca and eventually at 
Medina, full of struggles, sorrows and sufferings. But at the 
same time it was the fullest life a human being was capable 
of living through, with a great deal of personal enjoyment 
and satisfaction, for he was satisfied with his Lord and He 
with Him—as is indeed attested to by Surah ad-Duha quoted 
above. 

Muhammad’s preparation to comply with the Divine com- 
mand to ‘Rise and Warn’ started exactly where he was 
directed by the Qur’an (Surah-al-Muzzammil) to start: he 
started to keep vigil, worship, devotion and prayer, all the 
night long, for the duration of a whole year. For this was 
the year in which night vigil was made obligatory for 
Muhammad and his companions by the Qur'an. Later on 
this obligation was waived and night vigil remained merely 
commendable. So, it must be during the period in which 
night vigil was obligatory that the Prophet used to stand 
up in prayer for such prolonged periods that his noble feet 


noble and weighty order to ‘R: 
side of his bed as he was getting 
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became swollen. ‘Aisha later asked the Prophet , Muslim in Mishkat al 
‘ 2 : wi nA both al-Bukhari and Mus 
urged himself to such lengths in devotional pers pos eee Robson, Ashraf, Lahore, Vol. IV, p.1253 
God had forgiven all his sins both earlier and later Stes ibid. 14 
To this the Prophet firmly answered, “Should I not bec psec Lente al-Asma’, Vol. I, p- 
a Ibn Sa‘d, p. 


The Qur'an, 74 (Al-Muddath-thir): 1-6 


26 Parentheses added 7 
57 The Qur'an, 73 (Al-Muzzammil): 1-9 


grateful servant?” 

The reservoir of endurance, fortitude and psychical pow, 
which he managed to store up during those aol 
devotional exercises were to be put to good use in ae "28 Sayyid Qutb, Fi Zilal al-Qur’an 
times. Those were times of sustained effort, of prolon 2 29 The Qur'an, 68 (Al-Qalam): 10-16 

: a : =e ged 30 The Qur’an, 93 (Ad-Duha): 1-11 
struggle against the evil in society and striving to transform 30 
a primitive, illiterate and idolatrous human environment into 
one which was both willing to accept, and ready to comply 
with the Divine design and purpose for Man. : . of 
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The Call to Islam in Mecca— 
The Private Stage 


hammad (may God bless and preserve him) re- 


é vigour, energy and dedication. His endeavours 
fall into two major stages: a private stage 
ximately for the first three years of his mission 
stage which lasted until he finally left Mecca 
s Hijrah (or migration) to Yathrib. 

stage was characterized by secrecy in convey- 
message, care and caution in selecting certain 


| the heathenistic ways of their Tail yal 
only conveyed the Divine stirrings 
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The public stage was inaugurated by the revelation of th 
Qur’anic verses: . 
“And warn your nearest kinsfolk. 
And lower your wing (in kindness) to whoever follow 
you from the believers. 
And if they disobey you, say: 
I am free (of responsibility) of what you do.” 


These verses were revealed roughly three years after the 
initial revelation at Hira. A second revelation which is also 
associated with the transition from private to public stage 
is as follows: 


“Therefore proclaim (openly) that which you are com. 
manded, and turn away from the polytheists. 
Verily, we are sufficient unto you against the scoffers, 
Who take with Allah another God but they will come 
to know.’? j 


On the authority of al-Bukhari,? Ibn ‘Abbas narrates that 
when ‘And warn thy nearest kinsman’ was revealed to the 
Prophet he ascended the hill of as-Safa, near the Ka‘bah, 
and proclaimed loudly: “O Bani Fihr, O Bani Adi,” calling 
the clans of Quraysh till they all gathered. Those who could 
not come themselves sent agents to find out what the matter 
was. Among those present was Abu Lahab,‘ an uncle of 
the Prophet. The Prophet then addressed them: 


“Tell me, if I were to inform you that some cavalry in 
the valley were about to attack you, would you believe me? 
They said, “Yes, we have not experienced anything except 
truthfulness from you.” He then said, “I am a warner to 
you before a severe chastisement.” Abu Lahab shouted 
angrily, “Tabban Lak”—Damn you—the rest of the day. 
“Js it for this that you have gathered us?” 


The Prophet was dismayed by the disappointing response. 
But his Lord comforted him, Abu Lahab was strongly co” 
demned, together with his wife,’ in terms that eloquently 
underlined the futility of their design against ihe grand 
purpose of God for the Muslims: 
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“pamned be the efforts (lit. hands) of Abu Lahab and 

may he be damned. : ries 

His wealth and his gain will not avail him. 

He will be burt in a fire of blazing flame. 

‘And his wife, the wood-carrier® (will suffer the same 

. her neck (will be) a rope of palm-fibre. f 

The foregoing tradition from al-Bukhari clearly underlines 
the beginning of the public stage in which the Prophet openly 
invited Quraysh to acknowledge and worship no god(s) 
peside Allah, the Omnipotent, Omniscient and the One True 
isooch the response of Quraysh was not warm and 
was even hostile in the case of Abu Lahab, nevertheless they 
did not show bitterness or hatred towards his noble person. 
However, open enmity was shown towards him as soon as 
he began to criticize and condemn their heathen ways. It 
was particularly hard for them to bear his condemnation of 
their much-venerated ancestors who died in unbelief before 
the advent of Islam. He bluntly declared that since they 
had not heeded God’s guidance as it had been revealed in 
the previous scriptures, they would be consigned to the fire 
of hell. This confrontation did not take place until some 
time after the first public address at as-Safa. Before that, 
when he used to pass by, they would point at him and 
say, “There goes the child of Abd al-Muttalib who is spoken 
to from Heaven,” or “The child of Abd al-Muttalib is spoken 
to from Heaven.” But then his open and firm criticism of 
their traditional legacy displeased them and deeply offended 
their strong ‘national’ pride. Moreover his call to the belief 
in One God threatened to undermine their privileged status 
in pre-Islamic Arabia. There are other considerations that 
Promoted their hostility to him which will be dealt with 
later. For the time being, let us look more closely into the 
Seat moments and the decisive events that were slowly, 
yet inexorably, taking place in the ancient valley of Mecca. 

Ose events were to change the course of human history 
and leave their permanent stamp on all posterity. 
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ESTAGE | 


a The Early Doctrines of Islam 
We begin by attempting an outline of the essentials of th 
le 
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ying, and when he is wondering OF exclaiming. If #4 
is excited, or if his sense of beauty is greatly stimulated, 


Prophet’s call to his people. It is in reaction to thj is li i 
i i S$ call ds readily find their way to his lips. If he is 
that the great events at issue took then these words y : : 
nee - — in great fear or if his anger and disapproval is being greatly 
1 THE CALL TO MONOTHEISM aroused these words will be the spontaneous utterance 10 


which he seeks refuge and comfort. 


La ilaha illa Allah (There is no god, but Allah) A 
The dictum consists of two phrases—one a negation, the 


| This is the famous Muslim call to pure monotheism : 3 

addressed in the Gat instance to the oltre of Quajh'n | MME MANS ae hereto no other god) neat 
Bs i oe etraiy rie “a on eee words the existence of any false gods and condemns false worship. 
Be : eee Tal y violence of The word Ilah could refer to any matter, person or concept 
Quraysh peat the Eee one coat aaa peeenuall, peaceful which is undeservedly taken or adopted as an object of 
ates cused Poome epee cut the reflective fi adoration or worship, irrespective of whether this is done 


mind can readily perceive the tremendous threat that these 


: j out of excessive love or excessive fear. The heathen Arabs 
four words constitute for any society, today no less than 


had a great variety of such ilahs (gods) from idols of various 


serge 


fourteen ceturies ago, that does not acknowledge the total shapes, sizes and locations, to demons, divines and sooth- 
and absolute dominion of Allah, and his complete sovereignty sayers. Ancestors were also given quasi-divine status. They 
over all things natural as well as human. To the idolators of ere greatly venerated and their legacy was much esteemed 
Mecca, conscious of their privileged status as custodians of d cherished. The enjoyment of women, wine, poetry and 
the grand sanctuary of heathen Arabia, the revolutionary iorses held sway over their minds and tastes. In as much as 
Spor of this doctrine could not have been more direct. It ey clung to them and persisted in satisfying them at any 
ldid not merely offend and undermine their pride in the cost, they constituted values that approached the status of 
heathenistic legacy of their ancestors but it struck at the adored and worshipped objects. Thus we can talk of these 
very foundation of their economic, political and social in edonistic desires and pleasures as some sort of quasi-gods, 
stitutions. Vested interests were naturally among the first ‘Their material wealth and their social status were also hight 
to be awakened to the new threat. In particular, the aristocrats faliedlasiwere their chivalrous war heroes, their clanial oe 
of Quraysh felt that their economic and social eminence (tribal chiefs and their distinguished ‘national’ poets. The 
was gravely imperilled by the general egalitarian orientation tribal Asabiyyah (or solidarity) was something that was much 
of the new religion. This orientation is actually implicit in cherished and adhered to. Fear of poverty and of shame 
\| the cardinal monotheistic doctrine ‘La ilaha illa Allah’. sf due to permissive, licentious sexual behaviour of female 
“Ta ilaha illa Allah” is perhaps the most oft-repeat members of the family plunged them into the murderous 
sentence in any language that has ever been spoken. Be genocidal practice of burying their little girls whilst alive. 
only is it called out, proclaimed and chanted through nae: It is true that this practice was not widespread amongst the 
speakers from the tens of thousands of minarets throughou Qurayshites, but nevertheless it was one of the aoe oat 


the Muslim world five times a day, 

in each call, but it is the formula that is ne 
| the utterances of a pious Muslim. Hardly do a cou 

hours pass by without his uttering it. He utters it when 


ver absent from _ The idolatrous Meccans were thus labouring under a 


F ee 
ple 0 ae and spiritual bondage due to their wilful’ sub. 
gation to a whole host of false and superstitious ‘ods 


i 
5 | 

being repeated three times Tageous evils of Meccan society. 
| 
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Those gods consisted of real or imaginary Personalities o; 
personified objects or things. In worshipping them the 
idolators forfeited their dignity and liberty. And what js 
more humilitating, degrading and enslaving to the human 
intellect and dignity than to subjugate oneself to anothe; 
human being, no matter how powerful, or to worship and 
adore a finite, perishable and inanimate object? 

Those false gods had to be exposed for what they were 
and their worship discouraged and condemned. This wa; 
accomplished in one decisive stroke by the negative thesis 
Ja ilaha—of the great and powerful monotheistic formula. 
tion—la ilaha, illa Allah. 

The Affirmation: 

The two words illa Allah assert the necessary existence of 
the One, True Deity who is the Ultimate source of all power 
and all efficacy. He is Allah, ‘the Lord and creator of all that 
there is’. The whole dictum La ilaha illa Allah (there is no 
god except Allah) is an elegant statement of the pure and 
radiant doctrine of monotheism which today only Islam can 
offer to a rebellious, sacrilegious and indulgent humanity. 
The old Scriptures before Islam as it was revealed to 
Muhammad, scriptures in which monotheism was also decreed 
and expounded were subjected in the process of time to pro- 
cesses by which they were confounded, interpolated or utterly 
distorted. Adherents of those Scriptures whom the Prophet 
encountered in Arabia were no longer worshippers of the 
One, True God. 

“As the Muslims saw it, the 
right, and Jesus was God’s last and greatest prophet before 
his final messenger Muhammad. The Muslim’s quarrel was 
not with the Prophet Jesus but with the Christian Church, 
which had captivated Rum’ by capitulating to pagan Greek 
polytheism and idolatry. From this shameful betrayal of 
the revelation of the One True God, Islam had retrieved the 
pure religion of Abraham. Between the Christian polytheists 
on the one side and the Hindu polytheists on the other there 
again shone the light of monotheism.”? 


a very early chapters (surahs) of the Qur'an, 
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Prophets of Israel were all 
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the positive thesis of our monotheistic dictum is propounded 
_as follows: 
“Say: He is Allah, the One (and Only). 
Allah, the eternally Besought of all! 
_ He begotteth not, nor is He begotten 
And there is none comparable unto Him.””!° 
r Al-Wahidi gives two versions concerning the circumstances 
in which the above surah was revealed: 
(a) A group of Yathribite Jews came to the Prophet 
_ and requested him to describe his God to them. They wanted 
_ to compare this description with that given in the Torah. 
“In particular, they wanted to know: Of what substance is 
MG made? Of what genus? Does He eat or drink? From 
_ whom did He inherit the Universe, and to whom was He 
going to am it? ae God revealed Surah al-Ikhlas 
P of Fai emphasizing the i i 
tonpbiiy ie om aa absolute purity and = 
____(b) The second version asserts that it was ; 
, 9 urayshite idolators who enquired about Allah's ‘alleged 
They said to him, “State your Lord’s lin » a) 
Resled’Surah al-Tkhlas unto the Prophet. peeled 
am more inclined to adopt the second version, for the 
following reasons: (i) The Qurayshites, and the Arabians, 
for that matter, are famous for their obsession with questions 
neage; (ii) Surah al- isis one of the very early Mec: 
ns, and it is unlikely that the Prophet had such cont: 
th the Yathribite Jews at that early stage; (iii) I am 
that the Jews of Yathrib entertained such sill 


in one sense or other. However, if the f 
‘true one, then we must either revise our info 
ning the contents of those Jews’ religious 
st suppose that the group who put those « 
het, if they were sincere, belonged to a 
them that was not representative of their 
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Ever-Lasting God who is alone worthy of being worshj 

He alone is capable of causing ill or good to aaa 

man: and whatever He wills to be his fate and destiny =e 
could prevent it. True, these notions would strike awe ‘ 
fear in the heart of man and incline him towards the wor a 
of the One, True God, totally liberating his mind and hk 
soul from the worship of a multitude of false, impotent ang 
perishable gods. It will free him from the false and oppressin 

values of accumulating wealth, seeking social status at 7h 
cost and by any means, and prevent him from becoming 
enslaved to lowly, earth-bound, animal instincts. Even death 
itself becomes of little consequence since it represents 
according to the Qur'an, no more than the passing away 
from the temporary life of trouble, strife and imperfections 
to the everlasting Hereafter which is cither one of torment, 
or eternal bliss. The liberating influences of these concepts 
upon those who believe in them is unmistakable. The Muslim 
emissary of Khalifah “Umar, al-Muthanna ibn al-Harith, to 
the Persian Emperor could not contain himself when he saw 
the elaborate lavishness of the Persian court, the manifesta- 
tions of the might and tyranny of Chosroes, contrasted with 
the humiliation and servitude of his subjects and courtiers. 
In the famous reply to the Emperor’s enquiry about the 
nature of his mission in Persia, al-Muthanna, in addition to 


giving a precise indication of that mission, condemned those 


manifestations in the strongest terms: - 

“We have come (to Persia) to transform people from the 
state of worshipping other human beings, to that of wor- 
shipping God, the One and Mighty”—a brief. yet eloquent 
statement. Besides giving a concise and pristine statement 
of the liberating content of the essential mission of Islam, 
it scored a direct hit on the tyrannical ways of the Persian 
monarch. Tyranny and dictatorial rule had been rampant 
among the Persians for many decades. The Persian people 
themselves evidently venerated this kind of rule, perhaps due 
to their tendency to exhibit excessive esteem and veneration 
of their rulers; having been a sedentary, civilized nation for 
many centuries, when emergihg Islam made its rapid advances 
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s of Persia had already been re- 


duced to a status of semi-slavery, losing almost all ex 
tal liberties and human rights. Citizens of nations 
that have been sedentarized for long epochs tend to lose 
their liberties much more readily than do members of bedouin 
tribes and nations. We have already quoted Ibn Khaldun’s 
insights on this issue. Al-Muthanna ibn al-Harith was there- 
fore not only stating his religious convictions, but perhaps 
also exhibiting the bedouin’s characteristic disdain for 
of ive domination and tyrannical rule. The bedouins 
have indeed been famous for their passionate attachment to 
individual freedom and liberty. 

The negative and positive theses of the Islamic dictum of 
monotheism—la ilaha illa Allah—are beautifully synthesized, 
giving rise to a unique blend of freedom and resignation. Firm 
conviction in its produces complete freedom from degrading 
servitude to all types of false deities on the one hand, and on 
the other hand, absolute resignation and submission to the 
One, True Deity—Allah. The name of the religion itself 
‘reflects the unique blend here referred to. 
__ Islam means ‘peace through submission to God’. 
from which the word ‘Islam’ is derived nes os pac 
; and ‘peace and security.’ The word ‘Islam’ thus 
tes the religion in which peace, security and reconcilia- 
are attained through total submission and resignation to 
¢ commandments of God’. It is the shortest and only 
to the attainment of these ideals both in this life and 
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in their direction, the citizen 


Sf tc ate Muslim’s characteristic sa 
Worship false deities stems from a total submission 
2 Who is Reality, Truth, Beauty, Justice, Mefe 
M pace. The earliest Qur’anic Revelations in Mecca 
nt of such virtues and concepts. Let us examine 
early revelations to see how these conce 


See they were applicable to the | 
me) will 
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Except those who believe and do ri 
exhort one another to truth and e “Sc orepeml Sey and 
patience and endurance.” er to 
This pithy but profound statement declares, in clea 
unequivocal language, that all norms, values and ae and 
are in vain and amount to nought in the Qur’anic s se 
values, excepting only those decreed by the (Qur’anic) =e 
such as righteous deeds, acts of enjoining Truth, patie a 
and endurance. The connection between upholding relisious 
Faith, enjoining Truth and the injunction to the Believers to 
exhort each other to patience and endurance is of course 
quite plain: whoever upholds Faith sincerely and sticks to 
Truth and righteousness is sure to incur the wrath and enmity 
of evil and unscrupulous powers. Conflict with these powers 
and ruthless struggle against them is inevitable and in- 
escapable. Moreover, the emphasis which this noble revela- 
iritual and benevolent values is an indirect 
condemnation of all non-Qur’anic polytheistic values. We 
i ind that our use of the term polytheism is a 
present context, for we count among 
and practices as excessive 
chiefs and ancestors, of money, power, 


f these things an absolute 
True God, 
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adoration of persons, Chie 
social status. Whoever gives any of th 
value even if he intellectually believes 10 the One, 
is a polytheist in this sense. 

CONOMIC IMPLICATIONS Re 
i i ‘talistic values of the 
A more direct condemnation of the capitalistic 
| money-conscious mercantile society of Mecca 1s Eto : 
"ani ses which were 


| the following, 


\ among the earliest to be revealed : 
“Woe unto every Coane Soca A 
Who accumulates W an coun i. 
He thinks that his wealth will So Aa 
ill i into the . 
Nay, he will in be flung See Deere 


And what will convey to you W: 
kin 


(It is) the Fire of dled. 
That which mounts UP to the hearts (of men). 
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Verily it is closed in on them. 

In columns outstretched.”"? 

The callousness and the hypocrisy 
aristocracy towards the socially and econ 
received the following stern denunciation : 

“Have you seen him who gives the lie to religion? 

That is he who repels the orphan, 

And urges not the feeding of the needy. 

So woe to those who pray, 

Those who are heedless of their prayer, 

Those who pretend (by praying), 

And refuse to supply (even) a food utensil.”!* 

Al-Wahidi'* maintains that those noble verses were [e- 
vealed in connection with Abu Sufyan ibn Harb. He was 
giving a big feast in which he slaughtered two sheep. An 

_ orphan came into the house and asked for some food. Abu 
Sufyan was greatly annoyed by the intrusion, swore at the 
orphan and hit him on the head with a stick. 

The aristocratic values of the high finance society of Mecca, 

similarly, received strong denunciation: 

' “Rivalry in worldly increase has distracted you. 
Until you visit the graves (as dead bodies). 
But nay, you soon shall know (the dire conseque 

this practice). 

And indeed again, you soon shall know (them), 

Nay, were you to know with certainty, ; 

pon. wil know that) you shall certainly behol 


of the Qurayshite 
omically deprived 


ou shall behold it with certainty of 
shall be questioned on that day concert 
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Resurrection. On the other hand, the obedient worshj 
shall be rewarded with the eternal bliss of Paradis, i 
eschatological reckoning shall take place before All th eu 
Master of that awful day of Judgement: ~ 
“In the Name of Allah, Most Gracious, Most Merciful: 

Praise be to Allah, the Lord of the Worlds. 

The Most Gracious, Most Merciful. 

Master of the day of Judgement. 

You (alone) we worship, and you (alone) we ask for help 

Show us the Straight Path. y 

The Path of those whom you have favoured. 

Not (the path) of those who receive your anger nor 

those who have gone astray.”’'® 

The foregoing Divine Revelation is the oft-repeated open- 
ing surah of the Qur’an. It is called al-Fatihah (the Opening) 
or “Fatihat-al-Kitab” (the Opening “Chapter” of the Book). 
It is also called “Ummu-l-Qur’an” (the Essence of the 
Qur’an). A practising Muslim recites these verses at least 
some twenty times a day, making them the most oft-repeated 
expressions of any language. It is solemnly recited in con- 
cluding business transactions, in marriage ceremonies and in 
making pledges or concluding alliances. Although it is an 
early Meccan surah, the exact date of its revelation is un- 

fut since no prayer is complete or correct without 

its recitation, it must have been revealed quite early as prayers 
were held secretly by the early Muslims in Mecca. We know 
that after the conversion of ‘Umar in the fifth year of 
Muhammad’s mission, these prayers were held in public, 
much to the anger and resentment of Quraysh. So al-Fatihah 
must have been revealed some time before the fifth year of 
the Prophetic mission, probably even before the launching 
of the public phase of the call to Islam in Mecca. Three 
years after the beginning of his mission, Muhammad (may 
God bless and preserve him) was “caught” by his uncle Abu 
Talib offering prayer with Ali—his youthful cousin—on a 
slope of the Meccan valley, long before the injunction 1 
preach publicly was revealed. Thus al-Fatihah is probably 
a very early Meccan Surah. —— 


_—_ 
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i Jy Surahs 
pb Chronological Order of the Ear f 
For the benefit of the reader who seeks a more comprehensive 
survey of the religious and intellectual drive of the new 
monotheistic movement which Muhammad (may God bless 


and preserve him) had so vigorously launched, I give the 
following provisional list of the early Meccan Surahs arranged 


in a chronological order. By early Meccan surahs is meant 
those Surahs which were revealed in Mecca mainly in the 
first three years of the inception of Islam, ie during the 
ivate stage and the earliest portions of the public stage 
0! yf his_mission. They range over "extends 
from the event on Hira and the beginning of Divine revela- 
tion to the banishment of the Hashimites and Muttalibites 
into the Shi’b of Abu Talib (see pp. 186-9). By that time, 
Islam had taken a fairly recognizable shape, and a consider- 
able portion of its fundamental doctrines were revealed. The 
following list of those Surahs in chronological order is based, 
entirely, on the order found in Uthmanic transcript of the 
Quran. While the position of some Surahs in this list can 
be questioned mainly on account of evidence about the dating 
of events which allegedly attended the revelation of the Surahs 
the ordering of the Uthmanic transcription is the most com- 
plete ordering of the Surahs of the Qur’an that we possess. 


A TABLE OF THE CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER OF 
THE EARLY SURAHS (1) 


G 
No. of ite 
Surah NAME 4 REMARKS 
109 Maral ' EM (Early Meccan). It marks 
ibre) the beginning of the public 


stage. 
EM. After the public stage. 


81 at-Takwir 

(The folding up) 
87 al-A‘la 

(The Most High) 


a The contents of this 
urah seem more suitable for 
the private stage. 
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No. of 


Surah 
92 


89 


93 


94 


103 


108 


102 


107 


109 


105 


112 
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NAME REMARKS 

al-Layl EM. Possibly even VEM 

(The Night) (Very Early Meccan). 

al-Fajr EM. Possibly quite early 

(The Dawn) VEM. - % 

ad-Duha EM, most likely VEM, since 

(The Early it followed the Fatrah (or gap) 

Morning) in Revelation. 

al-Inshirah EM. Probably revealed follow. 

(Comfort or ing the resumption of Divine 

Solace) revelations after the Fatrah, 
and thus it is VEM. 

al-‘Asr VEM. 

(Time) 

Group II 

al-Kauthar EM, “al-Kauthar” is taken by 

(Abundance) some commentators as naming 
a river in Paradise. For others 
it signifies “Abundance of the 
heavenly Fountain of un- 
bounded grace and knowledge 
(2), mercy and goodness, truth 
and wisdom.” 

at-Takathur VEM. 

(Rivalry in worldly 

increase) 

al-Ma‘un EM. 

(Food Utensil) 

al-Kafirun EM. The  idolators were 

(The Disbelievers) pressing the Prophet for 4 
compromise. 

al-Fil EM, probably VEM. 

(The Elephant) 

Group IIT 
al-Ikhlas EM, but definitely after the 
(Purity (of faith)) beginning of the public stage. 
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No. of 


Surah 
53 


80 


97 
91 


85 


95 
106 
101 


15 


104 


NAME 


al-Najm 
(The Star) 


“Abasa 
(He Frowned) 


al-OQadr 


(Power or Destiny) 


ash-Shams 
(The Sun) 


al-Buruj 


(The Star Mansion) 


at-Tin 

(Fig) 

Quraysh 
al-Qari‘ah 

(The Striker or 
the Calamity) 
al-Qiyamah 
(The Rising of 
the dead) 
al-Humazah 
(The Slanderers) 
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REMARKS 


EM, definitely after we aes 
ginnin; of public stage, actu- 
ally, away eee tators think 
it was revealed in the fifth or 
sixth year of the mission, ie 
after the first Hijrah to 
Abyssinia. 

EM, but definitely after the 
public stage, since it had been 
revealed at a meeting that took 
place between the Prophet and 
a deputation of the Qurayshite 
Chiefs. 

EM. 


EM, probably VEM, it con- 
tains some fundamental con- 
cepts. 

EM, the surah refers to the 
persecution of Christians of 
Yemen (Najran) by a Jewish 
tuler. 

EM, probably VEM, it con- 
tains fundamental concepts. 
EM, probably VEM. 

EM. 


EM. 


EM, probably it bel 
public stage ongs to the 


ee 7 a 
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c The First Converts to Islam 

According to Ibn Ishaq,'? Khadijah was the fi 

the new religion. ‘Ali ibn abi Talib, aay ea a 
age, a cousin of the Prophet and a member of his ee 
hold, was the next convert. The Prophet undertook : 
support Ali because of the limited resources of Abu Tali} 
and the large size of his family. The third convert was Zayq 
ibn Harithah, a Syrian Arab who was formerly a slave of 
Khadijah who placed him at the service of Muhammad (may 
God bless and preserve him) after their marriage. A very 
strong affection developed between the Prophet and his 
attendant. Zayd’s father, who spent years searching for him, 
finally came to the house of the Prophet. He offered a large 
sum of money as ransom for Zayd. The Prophet who be- 
came attached to Zayd, as a father is attached to his son, 
found it extremely hard to part with him. He told Zayd’s 
father that if Zayd wanted to leave with him, he could do 
so without a ransom; but if he decided to stay, then he 
could. Zayd preferred to stay. Realizing that he was being 
derided by his father for having preferred slavery to free- 
dom, the Prophet promptly declared him a free man and 
adopted him as a son. For some time thereafter he used 
to be known in Mecca as Zayd ibn Muhammad. 

Next, Abu Bakr'® (from Taym of Quraysh) who was 
Muhammad’s close friend and confidant for many years was 
converted to Islam. Concerning the conversion of Abu Bakr 
himself, the Prophet is reported to have said, “I have not 
invited anyone to Islam who did not exhibit some hesitation 
except Abu Bakr. He alone did not tarry when I mentioned 
it to him, nor did he hesitate.” His conversion was both 2 
source of succour to and a victory for the new faith. He 
was the first convert outside the immediate household of the 
Prophet. Only two years younger than the Prophet, who was 
forty years old, he was thus the first male adult to become 
a Muslim. Being a successful merchant, he possessed con 
siderable wealth and was very popular in Mecca owing to 
his fine and easy manners, and his thorough knowledge ° 
the lineage of Quraysh. Ibn Ishaq mentions that people 
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4 ¢ 7 ledge, his 
regularly sought his advice because of his know! 
eco and his good counsel. He was the first of the 
important personalities of Mecca to become a Muslim. 
Stories which designate Abu Bakr as the first male convert 
to Islam do not necessarily conflict with Ibn Ishaq’s version 
stated above. Whereas Ali was a mere child of ten, Zayd’s 
social status as a former slave and a servant may account for 
the hesitancy of some authorities to accord to him the rank 
of the second “freeman” to become a Muslim—thus leaving 
the status of the first “freeman” to be fulfilled by Abu Bakr. 
Although a number of the first converts were former 
slaves and persons with a lowly social status, a fuller survey 
of their number and social conditions leaves no doubt that 
the Qurayshites among them were a clear majority. The 
assumption that the early converts consisted primarily of 
slaves, social outcasts and the down-trodden persons is both 
erroneous and biased. It is biased in that it is based on one 
of the verbal attacks of the idolators on the Prophet that 
‘he was only followed by the meanest’. While this charge 
does contain a grain of truth—some of the Prophet’s early 
followers were of modest social standing—it constituted 
Le part 
of the heathenistic propaganda against the new, revolutionary 
religion. The terms used in the denunciation of the Pr 
C ophet 
reflected the fear and the uneasiness of the Meccan vested 
interests as they viewed the anti-capitalistic doctrine of the 
new religion. They felt that their entrenched aristocratic 
privileges and interests were genuinely th 
Otbatisiexhortati , : y threatened by the 
uranic € ortations against their practice of hoarding, the 
Pride they took in such practices and their reluctance to 
vias any degree of “sharing” of recources with the poor 
ee and the under-privileged. ; 
no < 
ea ire Bad attempt a more comprehensive survey of the 
mverts to the n igi 
Thee: ew, monotheistic religion of Islam 
© significance of includi os ra 
uding the clan and the tribe from 


which they came een : 
which follows the table,” 2PParent in the discussion 
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Table of the First Muslim 


11 


mentions his name. The idolatrous persecutors 
were not able to obtain a recantation from Bilal, 


not even a verbal one. 


‘ Observations concerning the 
ee rant out clearly from the information contained 
- ve table: 
ami eee sicscvsly clear that the vast majority of those 

; early Muslims were Qurayshite freemen and were not 
slaves or bondmen. True, not very many among them 
pelonged either to Hashim, “Abd Shams or Makhzum, 
the three leading clans of Quraysh, yet the clans from 
which they came were purely Qurayshite clans that 
wielded reasonable influence in the affairs of Mecca. 
Moreover, from the lesser Qurayshite clans such as Adi, 
Zahrah, Taym, Jumah, Amir, Fihr and others, came 
men of considerable integrity, and extraordinary personal 
qualities, people like Abu Bakr, ‘Umar Abu “Ubaydah 
ibn al-Jarrah, Sa‘d ibn Abi Waqaas, ‘Abd ar-Rahman 
ibn Awf, az-Zubayr ibn al-Awwam and Khadijah bint 
Khuwaylid. Thus, clearly, the assertion that the Prophet 
was initially mainly followed by slaves and outcast 
persons is plainly unfounded, despite the fact that some 
of those followers were actually such men. 

(ii) The smallness of the number of those early converts 
belonging to the powerful clans of Hashim, ‘Abd Shams 
and Mukhzum may be explained by the fact that 
(a) those clans had enormous vested interests in the 
Status quo at that time; 


First to die in the cause of 
However, Ibn Sa‘d, Vol. 


attempt to make them recant their faith. ‘Ammar 
did verbally recant his faith, but internally he 


was serene. 
The particular version of Ibn Hisham (Cairo) 


Islam. She and her son were tortured in an 
consulted does not mention Bilal among the 


Remarks 
‘Ammar’s mother, 
earliest converts. 


Clan 


TABLE OF THE FIRST CONVERTS 
(Continued) 


c c 
5 (b) the rise and success of the new movement of Islam 
E E clearly entailed the destruction of those interests—the 
gt < new order could only be constructed on the ruins of 
= 8 § the old one; 
(c) owing to the traditional rivalry between Hashimites 
and the ‘Abd Shamsites on the one hand, and between 
those two clans and Mukhzum on the other hand both 
ote Shams and Makhzum resented the fact that 
F z 5 ee ppescceed to the Hashimites. But, alas, the 
sg €s themselves did not accept his egalitaria: 
E | g & Message though of course they consistently protected his 
4 a) 
fy g 
as Q 
ra fe g 
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person against the offences of the j 

the obvious implications it had caret 9 oe x 
dominance in Mecca. Clearly, Abu L. te 
wealthiest of the Hashimites, felt those im lice Ag 
much more keenly than the others—hence gen 
resistance and enmity to the Prophet (may Gan 
and preserve him). less 


(iii) The description was converted before the Prophets 
entrance into the House of al-Arqam” merely indicat 
that those whom it fitted were among the very — 
Muslims. Ibn Hisham?! maintains that al-Argam ‘ 
abi al-Arqam was the tenth person to be converted, §o 
probably the Prophet entered his house within the firs 
year of his mission. If this is so then those who were 
“converted before the Prophet entered the House of 
Al-Arqam” were actually converted in the very first 
year of the mission. Those early Muslims included: 

Khadijah 

‘Ali b. Abi Talib 

Zayd b. al-Harithah 

Abu Bakr al-Siddiq 

‘Uthman b. Affan 

az-Zabayr b. al-Awwam 

‘Abd al-Rahman b. Awf 

Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas 

‘Ubaydullah b. al-Harith 

Mu‘ammar b. al-Harith 

However, Ibn Hisham maintains that al-Arqam b. Abi al- 

Argam was the tenth person to adopt Islam.” Be that as 

it may, there could be but little doubt that this fine ma 

of Makhzum, whose dedication of life and property to the 
new religion played a major role in its subsequent spread 
and victory was one of the very early Muslims. 

(iv) It is to be noted that many of those early Muslims took 
part either in the first, the second or both migrations ' 
Abyssinia. This both adds to our confidence in the 
reliability of Ibn Ishaq’s information contained in "% 
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-. table, and fills our heart with sympathy and 
Beer ation for the sincerity and fortitude of those first 
Muslims. Falsehood rarely, if ever, breeds such a 
sincerity. For a believer in the Qur’anic Truth, there 
could be no need for a further proof than the Qur’an 
itself. But for a would-be believer the willingness of those 
early Muslims to undergo any hardship in the cause of 
their religion should be a sign of faith at once genuine 
and profound. 

(vy) Also, the fine understanding, the ready willingness to 
sacrifice even life, and the patience and serenity with 
which they endured hardships and sufferings, strongly 
indicate the excellent quality of the training they re- 
ceived at the House of al-Arqam b. Abi al-Arqam. This 
House stands out as something more than merely a 
hiding and a meeting place for the early Muslims. It 
was a sort of School out of which the best cadres of 
nascent Islam graduated. If we recall, at this juncture, 
the amazing speed with which Islam swept the globe, 
then we may have some idea of the discipline and the 
high moral worth of those cadres. In saying this I am 
aware that I am adopting the Muslims’ interpretation of 
the events associated with the rapid military and cultural 
expansion of early Islam. This is not the place to justify 
this interpretation, suffice it to say that the Muslims’ 
conduct both during the course of that expansion and 
in their subsequent management of the people and 
territories they controlled, represents a very bright 
chapter in the history of military conquests and the 
domination of one culture by another. 


f The First Musli ; 
/ even ims—Aspects of Their Character and 


To . . 
attain some understanding of the phenomenon of those 


Ue aes it is essential, I believe, not to view them 
Matinis viduals with inherently extraordinary personalities, 

eee ta 1s not only superficial but fails to take into 
actors that moulded and enhanced their spiritual 
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and moral force—that important inward force that contro} 
the ultimate springs of action in every man. | Suggest thar 
such an understanding can be achieved if we view them as 
the cardinal sociological phenomenon of their time, and of 
all times. To characterize this phenomenon in a few Words 
I would say that they were a “Qur’anic Generation” (Jee 
Qur'ani) as Sayyid Qutb has put it.2? It was the Qur'an that 
exerted the primary educative influence upon the minds and 
souls of these early Muslims. Every time a set of Verses 
were revealed to the Prophet, he hurried to the Mosque; 
people were called to a special assembly, and the new verses 
read aloud by him. These Muslims then made it their urgent 
concern to understand the new revelation, memorizing jt 
by heart, if possible. Most importantly, it was their major 
characteristic that they strove to apply the Quranic guid. 
ance to their every-day affairs. They understood, better than 
any later generation, that following this guidance as closely 
as they could was the only way to procure God’s pleasure 
and blessings and only by satisfying their Lord could they 
hope to succeed both in this life and in the Hereafter. 
Prompted by this understanding they sought to realize the 
Qur’anic vision in their daily lives. The Qur’an was ik 
viewed by them as something to be chanted and ciel on y 
This became the practice of later generations who san pi 
below the high level of the true Qur’anic vision and ae 
for the Muslims. An essential property of this pitie yh 
dynamic spirit which eagerly sought to transform as 5 
environment and engineer it so that it conform oa 
Islamic pattern and scheme of things. Precepts for ie ae 
change are given in reasonable detail in the Soares ee 
The degree of excellence which those early Mus 1 tae 
able to realize in their lives was due to Saath ed es aa 
precepts and applying them in actual practice. a ae 
days, faced with the harsh opposition of A padre 
idolators, they would resort to the House of al- a crete 
Arqam. Huddled together they would, joyfully a we 
embark on the reading of the Qur’an. The 28 radi te 
parted calmness and peace to their agitated souls, 
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c. i their 
ation it rendered to them relieved and Apeeria ae 
eee and burdened hearts. ae ee SaAcatiis ait 
in it was like a torch handed to ; 
one fe Beriderness of Jahiliyyah (ispoeane) ang nates 
a he nature 0 i 
i i to turn. What was t 1 c 
Es eal requirement of Qur’anic guidance (Huda) in 
f tance of, compliance with, and complete obedience 
eal and order of God. This is implicit in the primary 
Fe rine of monotheism. A sincere Muslim is required to 
= and submit everything to God. And it is only through 
fea beniasion that he can escape alienation and attain true 
and reconciliation. ral 
A corollary of the cardinal monotheistic precept of sub- 
mitting to God is the rule of following and strictly observing 
the orders and decisions of the Messenger of Allah (may God 
bless and preserve him). This is implicit in the Shahadah or 
declaration of faith: 
Ashhadu an la illaha illa Allah 
Ashhadu anna Muhammadan Rasul-allah 
Meaning: 
I witness that there is no god excepting Allah; 
I witness that Muhammad is his Messenger. 


Acceptance of and instant compliance with the tulings, 
judgments, recommendations ad prohibitions of the Messenger 
of God is a mark of obedience and compliance with God’s 
commandments. The Messenger did not speak for himself; 
he merely unfolded God’s Word, Will and Purpose for man, 
as it had been revealed unto him. Those early Muslims had 
Completely assimilated this fact concerning the role of the 
Prophet in deciding their entire affairs, 

Essentially, it was the role of the Messenger of Allah, 
ie {may God bless and preserve him), to expound 
; monotheistic concept to people in all its far-reaching and 

r 7a aaa ene re directives for their 

! Order to perform this role, the Prophe: 
eel blessed. He is the Mercy of Allah to maids God 

him a Personification of His guidance, and an embodi- 
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ment of all the high ideals necessary for the eley. 

He bestowed upon him His grace and blessin 

verses of the Qur’an testify: 

“Surely you are of a character sublime!’2+ 
“Surely you are a noble Messenger.” 
Most important of all, he was given the Quran 

seven oft-repeated verses” therein: 

“And verily, we have given you the seven oft-repeated 
(verses?* and the Great Qur’an. 
So, stretch not your eyes towards that which we made 
some (wedded) pairs among them to enjoy, and be not 
grieved because of them, and lower thy wing (in tender. 
ness) for the believers.’”7 


Having been given the Glorious Qur’an, Muhammad (may 
God’s blessings be on him) could not possibly desire any- 
thing also pertaining to the material riches and comforts of 
this world. And this is how the early Muslims too viewed the 
Qur’an—as the greatest of all riches that they could possibly 
possess. If we study the elaborate contents of the Quran, 
and the comprehensive detailed directives it contains about 
every aspect of life and man’s purpose in this life then we 
may begin to appreciate the force and the relevance of the 
Qur’anic education which the graduates of the Argam 
Academy attained. The record of their achevement and the 
high moral civilizing mission which they sought to impart 
to humanity is a superb testimony and vindication of the 
training they received. 

The first Muslims then constituted a whole generation that 
was carefully and patiently nurtured on the Qur’anic revelé 
tions, and this nurturing continued throughout the Meccan 
phase (about thirteen years) and the Medinan phase (lasting for 
another ten years). The result was that they developed dis 
Positions, attitudes and behavioural patterns which were 
superb examples of the guidance and the spirit of the glorious 
Qur’an—hence the description, the Qur'anic Generation. 

The quality of the Qur’anic guidance itself was intrinsically 
conducive to the creation and fostering of all that could be 


ation of Man 
SS as several 


and “the 
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i irable in a human personality. ‘It is guidance 

be Ce erm (language) and content is precise and) 
Me mative: It is not vague, cryptic or couched in unintelligib e 
generalizations or metaphors. It is characterized by 4 \ 
sagacious admixture of commonsense, based on the observ! 
facts of Nature, and a rational metaphysical mysticism which 
never asserts anything that is demonstrably counter to reason. 
Moreover, it contains sometimes quite minute, practical details 
pertaining to almost every facet of human conduct and every- 
day life. The injunction that whoever disobeys the Messenger 
of Allah thereby disobeys Allah Himself is explicit in the 
Qur’anic text. It effectively ensured the execution of the 
commandments of the Qur’an. 

This was the doctrine to which those first Muslims were 
effectively exposed in the Arqgam Academy and which pro- 
duced the unique Qur’anic Generation. 


With these remarks, we come to the end of our discussion 


a commandment to 
ie mseq 
we shall see later, those consequences w vor ne 


The Qur'an, 26 (Ash-Shu' 
2 The Qur'an, 15 (A). awaraa): 215 
3 Bukhari (Cai (Al-Hijr): 94-96 
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The Qur'an, 109 (Al-Masad): 1-5 

Toynbee is here using the word ‘Rum’ which the ear] 
used to employ when referring to the Byzantines, Y Muslims 
Arnold J. Toynbee, Civilization on Trial, OUP, 1948 p.76 

The Qur'an, 112 (Al-Ikhlas): 1-4 yest 

The Qur'an, 103 (Al-‘Asr): 1-3 

The Qur'an, 104 (Al-Humazah): 1-9 

The Qur'an, 107 (Al-Ma‘un): 1-7 

Al Wahidi, Asbab Nuzul al-Qur’an, p.502 

The Qur an, 102 (At-Takathur): 1-8. This is a very early Meccan 
revelation. ’ 
The Qur'an, 1 (Al-Fatihah): 1-7 

See Jbn Hisham, pp.244 ff. 

The full name was Abu Bakr ibn Abi Quhafah, nicknamed ‘ 
because of his comely face and because he survived despit 
high infant mortality of his family. 

The information contained in the table is that given by Ibn Ishaq 
See Jbn Hisham, pp.244-262. The remarks are based mainly on the 
notes of the editors and Ibn Hisham. 

“Uthman expressed his view concerning wine by the following acid 
statement: “I do not drink what does away with my consciousness, 
causes my inferiors to ridicule me and prompts me to fornicate 
with my daughter.” When Islam later on prohibited wine, he 
commented, “Blast it! My insight concerning it was correct.” 
Ibn Hisham, p.252 

Ibn Hisham, p.252 

ibid 

Sayyid Qutb, Ma’aalim fi-t-Tariq (Milestones), Cairo, 1966. The 
author attempted to set out the direction for change in the Muslim 
world. He was executed in August 1966 after being sentenced to 
death by an Egyptian court on charges of plotting against the 
Nasser regime in Egypt. The book Ma’aalim fi-t-Tariq was one of 
the documents which was produced by the prosecution against him 
The Qur'an, 68 (Al-Qalam): 4 

The Qur'an, 33 (Al-Ahzab): 21 

i.e. Surah al-Fatihah 

The Qur'an, 15 (Al-Hijr): 87-88 
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6 The Call to Islam — 
the Public Stage 


The Table of the first Muslim converts given above does 
not exhaust the number of persons who accepted Islam 
during the three years of the private stage according to Ibn 
Ishaq. After mentioning all the names, up to Suhayb which 
we included in the above Table, he added: 

“Then people entered into Islam, groups of men and women, 
until the mention of Islam became widespread in Mecca, and 
people talked about it. Allah, the Highly Exalted, ordered 
his Messenger (may God bless and preserve him) to proclaim 
publicly what had come unto him from his Lord.”! 

Until then, the Muslims conducted their devotions secretly. 
They might go into parts of the valley of Mecca, which 
nobody frequented and performed their prayers. One day, 
Sa'd b. Abi Waqqas (the future commander of Muslim armies 
against the Persian Empire) was praying with a small com- 
Pany of the Prophet’s companions in a remote corner of the 
valley, when a group of idolators saw them. The idolators 
Cniticized and vilified their pratice of praying, and the groups 
fought each other. Sa‘d hit one of the idolators on the 
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head drawing blood; this “was the first blood . 
cause of Islam?.” shed in the 


a The Prophet as a Warner 


We have already seen that in his first public Stateme: 

the summit of as-Safa the Prophet emphasized that ri - 
a wamer sent by God to deter people from “a severe ae was 
ment” which would be the inevitable Consequence ae 
heedlessness. According to Ibn Sa‘d? he went on to me 
that no benefit would accrue to them in this life nor flax: 
they be able to attain the bliss of the hereafter until oe 
said, “La ilaha illa Allah’. There was then no direct a 
demnation of the Arabian idols on the part of the Pro 
We also noted the indignant aggressive response of ‘Ah 
Lahab, an uncle of the Prophet, but this response was no, 
immediately imitated by others. The general reaction was 
one of indifference, albeit of an arrogant nature. It was th 
indifference of an unaware, naive Quraysh who did note 
yet appreciate any of the very grave implications of th 
Prophet’s apparently quite innocuous call for them to sy 
‘La ilaha illa Allah’. Being alert and having considerable in 
trests at stake, Abu Lahab alone immediately grasped th 
true importance of the monotheistic dictum; it was the first 
cry of destruction for the heathenistic, aristocratic institutions 
of the Quraysh. 


b Condemnation of Qurayshite Attitudes and Institutions 


Thereafter, but not until he had made similar appeals to 
that at Mt. Safa, the Prophet launched a vigorous attack on 
Qurayshite attitudes and institutions. Worship of inanimate 
idols was strongly condemned as a terrible insult to huma 
Teason and dignity. The heathenistic legacy of taking exces 
Sive pride in the forefathers, chiefs and ancestors of Qurayst 
was similarly condemned and in so far as those ancestofs 
Were unbelievers who paid no attention to the previous scrip 
tures, they would be consigned to hell-fire. Also, the Prop! 
sharply criticized their chiefs and the way they conducted 


\ = Their keen money-mindedness and theit 
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ccumulating wealth at the cost of ed ae ci 

; their clanis 

tcast was severely denounced; and so was th } 
eee and the injustice which they used to inflict on their 
anes and non-Qurayshite Arabians. Not only did he tell 
them that they were wrong about many things, but he also 
manded that they abandon their gods, give 


oritatively de 2 
aviieit aristocratic privileges and attitudes, treat as equals 
aE their venerated chiefs and dignitaries and the dispossessed 


ler-privileged, and conduct their affairs in such a 
oo ae Ss Ee ovide for the orphans, the needy and way- 
farers. These demands from the Prophet irritated them at 
first, then the irritation gradually developed into fury, as he 
continued arguing without respite. Then, as they saw his 
cause gaining ground and the number of his followers and 
disciples increasing every day, they became vindictive and 
violent. When they failed to restrain the Prophet with reason 
and argument, they sought to confine him by negotiations, 
compromise and even bargaining. When those tactics failed, 
they resorted to applying pressure on his uncle and protector 
Abu Talib; but this too was unsuccessful. Finally, they 
resorted to outright and hysterical violence. 


practice of a 


¢ Qurayshite Pressure on Abu Talib 


Ibn Ishaq asserts that a delegation of the chiefs of Quraysh 
visited Abu Talib three times in a desperate effort to persuade 
him to forsake his nephew. They complained that he was a 
dissident who undermined their fathers’ legacy, insulted their 
gods and degraded their established institutions. On the 
first occasion, Abu Talib gently pacified them and they 
dispersed. On the second occasion they succeeded in making 
him sympathize somewhat with their predicament and when 
they departed he called in his nephew and said: 


“O son of my brother, your people have come to me and 
said so and so (he told him that they were utterly sickened 
by his attacks on their beliefs and social ways, and asked 

to give up attacking them) and if you do not cease there 
Would then be war between the Hashimites and the rest of 
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Quraysh. So spare me and you 
don’t make me suffer what peat eae ay God's Sake 
ames = heard these words, the noble, 
hammad (may God’s peace be on him) thou, embattled 
uncle had changed his stand about his pledge waht that bi 
and that he was about to forsake and ee la 
Qurayshite idolators. He promptly stood up a tite 
‘© my uncle, by God, if those people place es, 
my right and the moon in my left, so as to (deter Eatin 
abandoning this matter I would not do that tout rs 
until it prevails or I perish in the attempt.” Then bein ae 
moved in the meanwhile the Prophet sobbed rat ey en 
and turned to go away. But Abu Talib in a tend ae 
called him back and said, alia 
“Come back, son of my brother.” And when the Prophet 


came back, he added: 
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“Go out, son of my brother, and do whatever you like, | 


for by God, I will not surrender you for anything.” 

On the third occasion the chiefs of Quraysh took with them 
one of the finest and most handsome of their youths, Umarah 
ibn al-Walid ibn al-Mughirah, son of the aged but influential 
chief of Makhzum. They offered to exchange Umarah for 
Muhammad. This time Abu Talib was much annoyed. He 


replied stiffly: “What an unfair obligation you are imposing 
upon me. You give me your son to feed him for you, and 
I give you my son to be killed by you. This, by God, is 


what can never be.” 


d Quraysh Seeking a Compromise 
Ibn Sa‘d gives much the same story as that o 
except he did not mention: 

(a) that they visited him a number of times, 

(b) the statement that Abu Talib sought to apply pressute 
upon the Prophet to stop calling upon Quraysh to abando» 
their heathenistic practices, and the Prophet's reply that he 
would persist in his mission whatever the inducements to 8° 
it up. Besides, Ibn Sa‘d’s version is significantly different 
that it asserts that the Prophet himself was present when te 


f Ibn Ishaq 


| 
| 


' 
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He—the Prophet—is 
If. After mentioning 


for Muhammad, Ibn 


called on Abu Talib. 
ddressed them himse 


Qurayshite chiefs 
f Umarah 


to have a' 
e offer of the exchange 0: 


‘ag version reads: f 
co said: d for him (Muhammad) and we shall give 
him a fair Abu Talib sent for him and when the 

of Allah (may God’s blessing and peace be upon 
id to him: ‘O son of my brother, those are 
efs of your people and they want to 


deal fairly with you’. The Messenger of Allah then said: 
4 ] am listening.’ They said : 
"You leave us alone an 
alone and your God’. 
Abu Talib commented on their offer favourably saying 
fairly. But the Prophet 


that the chiefs had treated his nephew 
(may God’s blessings and peace be on him) replied as 


follows: 

Tell me if I 
you grant me a word, which 
rule over the Arabs, and with it the no 


to you’. 
Abu Talib replied: “This must be a winning word. Yes, 
by your father, we would say it, and say even ten words like 


it. The Prophet then said: 
‘Say La ilaha illa Allah’. When the Prophet uttered this 


monotheistic dictum, the idolators were repelled by it. They 
shrunk away from him and said to one another with dis- 


pleasure: 

‘Cling to your gods, and be steadfast and patient with 
this belief’. This last statement is ascribed to ‘Ugbah ibn 
Abi Mu‘ayt.’6 

Once again, the Prophet here insisted on the monotheistic 
declaration as he did in his public speech on as-Safa. That 
the Prophet once again reiterated and insisted on this de- 

t have impressed on 


claration in this important meeting mus 
those Arabians that he was in deadly earnest about his 


mission. It also makes the statement of Ibn Sa‘d, who alone 
has cited it, more credible, since one would naturally expect 


and we leave you 


were to grant you this (compromise) would 
if you adopt it you would thereby 
n-Arabs would submit 


- 
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: tbs ; A t us. And 
the Prophet to reiterate it in public as he did ; : . become the richest amongs 
: ‘ in ey till you : F rlord 
Another aspect of interest in Ibn Sa‘d’s statement Avie pee rt seoriour: we will make you Sa sean 
formation it contains about the co i ey if you +4: ing without you. . ap aes 
Behe Nice he over us, deciding on nothing over us./ But if it is_— 


idolators made to the Prophet, and which he instantly ejected 
by insisting on the monotheistic declaration. 

The main interest of Ibn Sa‘d’s statement, however, ig the 
fact that it mentions the actual presence of the Prophet when 
that third meeting took place between the Qurayshite chiefs 
and Abu Talib. 

When it became apparent that the meeting was about to 
end in failure and that Abu Talib was not going to yield to 
their pressures and forsake his beloved nephew, they resorted 
to negotiation and bargaining with the Prophet personally 
Ibn Sa‘d’s account is confirmed by Ibn Ishaq. The latter 


reported a meeting that took place between the Prophet and | 


one of the idolators’ chiefs ‘Utbah ibn Rabi‘ah, a notable of 
‘Abd Shams, and father of Hind who was the wife of Abu 
Sufyan, another chief of ‘Abd Shams and a bitter opponent 
of the Prophet. 

When it became clear that Abu Talib would never abandon 
the Prophet (may God bless and preserve him), ‘Utbah ibn 
Rabi‘ah asked his people to give him leave to speak to him 
personally. Ibn Ishaq asserts that this incident took place 
shortly after the conversion of Hamza in the fifth year 
of the mission. Once in the Prophet’s house, ‘Utbab 
declared : 

“*You are, as you know, in an honoured position in your 
tribe and possess a high status in our lineage. But you have 
innovated amongst your people a grave matter by which 
you have created dissension in their community, undermined 
their prudence, vilified their gods and religion and declared 
their forefathers unbelievers who are doomed to Hell. So 
listen to me, I am going to offer you some options to consider 
so that you may accept some of them’.” 


Tbn Ishaq narrates that the Prophet asked him to go 0% 


Sa) vision 

prea you, we will arrange medical treatment for you, 
me we will spend 
it is sometimes the case t S 
ill he is treated and cured of it’. 
bad finished, with the Prophet (may God’s blessings and peace 


be on him) 
Prophet : 


we will make you a King 


which you see and which you cannot send 


generously until we cure you of it, since 
hat the spirit dominates the man, 
‘Utbah went on till he 


listening patiently to him. Then said the 


‘Have you finished, O father of al-Walid?’ 

"Yes’, said ‘Utbah. 

‘Then listen to me!’ said the Prophet. 

J will’, said ‘Utbah. 

Then the Prophet began (reciting the Qur’an): 

“In the name of Allah, the Compassionate, the most 
Merciful 

Ha mim. 

A revelation from the Compassionate, the most Merciful, 
A Book whose verses are (well) expounded, a Recita- 
tion in Arabic for people who have knowledge. 
(Bringing) good tidings and a warning, but most of them 
turn away so that they hear not. 

And they said: Our hearts are (sealed) in covers from 
what you (O Muhammad) call us to, in our ears there 
is a deafness, and between us and you there is a veil; 
act then, for verily we shall also be acting.”’ 


The Prophet continued reciting from Surah Fussilat® with 
a deep pious voice, and ‘Utbah listened intently until he 
came to the verses where a prostration is prescribed. After 
Prostrating he turned with a serious face to ‘Utbah and said: 


‘You have heard, O f, ; 

’ | ae ; ather of al-Walid, wha 

a Semapueas é eS eortith heard. T will leave you then with that’ ‘Utbah at me 
~ Son of my brother, if you want money by this mat tuts People with a changed face. They said. wren 

which you have brought unto us, we will collect for yu have, © father of al:Walid?” He Su fetes 2s am 

. ve a 
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speech, and by God, I have never heard anythin 
For, by God, it is not poetry, nor is it magic or ee it 
O tribe of Quraysh, obey me. Place it (the res saying 
on me: and leave this man and what he is eer 
him alone, for by God, the statement which I just heard 

A A r fro 
him will be something of great consequence. If the A : 
manage to get rid of him, you have been spared by ae 
but should he prevail over the Arabs, then his dominio p 
your dominion, and his honour is your honour and you a 
then be the happiest people because of him’. 

They said: 

‘By God, the man has charmed you with his speech’. 

‘Utbah replied: 

‘This is my opinion but you are free to do what you think’ 
e Islam Continues to Spread: Qurayshite Persecution 
After the ‘Utbah episode, Islam continued to spread in Mecca 
amongst the clans of Quraysh. The chiefs of the idolators had 
tried every tactic. They had applied pressure on Abu Talib, 
sought to strike a bargain with him and they had tried to 
negotiate and bargain with the Prophet himself. But none 
of these tactics had worked. Islam continued to gain 
followers, men and women, day by day. Muhammad must 
be stopped, the leaders of the Quraysh resolved, or there 


would be a monotheistic egalitarian revolution hanging over 
? Nothing what- 


their heads. But then, what could be done 

soever seemed to work against the “epidemic” of the 

“renegades”. Every new success which the Prophet ig se 
e0 


to secure filled their hearts with hatred and fury. 
gave themselves up 10 


their best arguments failed they 

irrational passions. They believed that they must resort to 
naked force and violence in order to destroy Muhammad 
once and for all, they thought. The policy of fighting the 


sincere and youthful religious faith with brutal force was 
ff Muslim converts 


launched. A new phase of persecution 0 
began. They decided to apprehend those who were not well 
protected by the existing social system which only safeguard 
those who were members of the strongest Qurayshite cates 
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spect nfederates or allies of those clans or persons who 
5 Ftbe personal protection of some powerful chief or 
ous individuals. The slaves, the outcasts and persons 
a were non-Qurayshite aliens living in Mecca, were those 

ho, for the most part, did not enjoy these special privileges. 
v y such persons were seized and imprisoned, tortured 


d sometimes killed. f 

As for the Prophet himself, Quraysh brought more pressure 

to bear on him. The idolators would go to him with grotesque 
ments and demands. They would demand that, if he was 

truly 2 Prophet sent from heaven, he ought to change the 

mountains and hills which surrounded Mecca into mountains 


of gold and silver. Failing that, then why could he not ask 
his God to cause them to move elsewhere, giving more plains 


and more space for Mecca to be used in agriculture. They 
like those of Syria and Iraq. Then, 


also asked for rivers 
they would demand to see their dead ancestors and fore- 
e to life again. In particular they wanted to see 


fathers com 
the celebrated founder of Mecca, Qusayy ibn Kilab, who 


had been dead long ago. 

A delegation consisting of the leaders of the idolators went 
to the Prophet and in addition to putting forward the fore- 
going fantastic demands, also repeated much the same offer, 
which ‘Utbah had previously made. This delegation con- 
sited of: 


1 Utbah ibn Rabi‘ah. 
2 Shaybah ibn Rabi‘ah, his brother, both of whom were 


among the chiefs of ‘Abd Shams killed at Badr. 

3 Abu Sufyan ibn Harb (also of ‘Abd Shams). 

4 al-Nadr ibn al-Harith (Abd ad Dar). 

5 al-Walid ibn al-Mughira (prestigious chief of Mukhzum). 

6 Abu Jahl ibn Hisham (a major chief of Mukhzum). 

7 Umayyah ibn Khalaf (of Jumah) and others. 
Their offer to make him a King or a wealthy man was 
instantly rejected by the Prophet in much the same way 
that the similar offer from ‘Utbah had been rejected. In 
teply to the fantastic demands which we mentioned above, 
he frankly and plainly disavowed having or possessing any 
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supernatural or miraculous powers. He stressed tha 

only a plain warmer and reminder before a seve t he was 
ment, conveying the commandments and injunctions 

as they were revealed to him, through the mediatio Of Goq 
Archangel Gabriel. If they accepted what he i Of the 
them, they would surely procure the good and the ra to 
of this world and of the Hereafter. But, if they oe 
then he was to be patient and persistent until Goda ted it 
between him and them. But the idolators were in Sang 
to hear a sober, rational reply. They did not come ae 
one in the first place. Their objective was to mock Si 
ridicule the Prophet and the Muslims, and, in this =e 
relieve their acute sense of failure and exasperation at bein 
unable to stop the sweeping successes of the new relinis 


TE Chastise. 


which the Prophet was boldly proclaiming in Mecca. They | 


continued their verbal attacks on the Prophet, and asked 
various questions and demanded information about them 
They asked about a group of young men, who had deserted 
their people and had strange experiences. They also wanted 
to know whether a man who travelled a great distance would 
reach the western and eastern limits of the Universe. Finally 
they wanted to know about the essence of the soul. The 
Prophet promised to have his answer ready by the next 
morning. However, he forgot to say “In sha’ Allah”, ie “If 
God wills”. So the Angel did not reveal anything to him by the 
next morning, and indeed did not appear for the next fifteen 
days. During those long days, the Prophet grieved and the 
idolators were jubilant, their attacks on the Prophet reach 
ing new heights. Then God revealed Surah al-Kahf (The 
Cave), giving elaborate answers to those questions. This 
long, absorbing Surah takes its name from the Cave to which 
those faithful young men had resorted in order to sek 
refuge from persecution at the hands of the unbelievers. 
Pickthall asserts that western writers (eg Gibbon) identify 
the story of those faithful youths with that of the Sever 
Sleepers of Ephesus? It was the Jewish Rabbis of Yathrib 
who suggested these questions to them to put to the Prophet 
as a test of his Prophetic claims. 
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The story of the “People of the Cave” served as a prelude 
to the hard and cruel period of persecution which the idolators 
of Quraysh were about to launch against the Prophet and 
his followers. Persecution of those who opposed falsehood 
and injustice was not a consequence only of the struggle 
Muhammad (may God bless and preserve him) and 
the forces of the Arabian Jahiliyyah. It was and still is, a 
sociological, universal law, governing such conflicts. The 
story of those youthful believers provided pertinent education 
for the Muslims in respect of the Divine laws. 

Persecution of the Prophet himself and the early Muslims 
was now fully under way. However, the degree of the perse- 
cution depended on the prestige enjoyed by each persecuted 
individual. The social system of Quraysh was based on 
privilege. The less the prestige, the greater was the degree 
of persecution. The worst persecution was inflicted upon 
slaves and persons with weak tribal links. The Hashimites 
and their allies, the ‘Abd Muttalibites, were also persecuted, 
though to a lesser degree, and ultimately the Prophet him- 
self was insulted and physically assaulted a number of times. 
However the protection given to him by Abu Talib, and the 
Hashimites in general, acted as a strong deterrent to the 

jon of Quraysh against him. Members of strong clans 
such as ‘Abd Shams or Makhzum also enjoyed a reasonable 
protection. Nevertheless, a substantial degree of persecution 
was inflicted upon them. As we shall see, the entire clans 
of Hashim and ‘Abd al-Muttalib were exposed to a policy 
of the most harsh ostracism and social exile that history has 
ever seen. The entire membership of two clans, irrespective 
of whether they were Muslims or non-Muslims were obliged 
to retreat to the Shi’b (an isolated portion of the valley of 
Mecca) of Abu Talib. But before we give more details 
about this social exile, let us see what the gracious, magnani- 
mous Prophet himself had suffered in the cause of the struggle 
to carry out the orders and commandments of his Lord. 
{ The Prophet Leads the Struggle 
There could be no doubt that the brunt of the idolators’ 
Opposition was directed against the person of the Prophet 


i 
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himself. This was inevitable since it was Muham 
God’s blessings and peace be upon him) more th 
who insisted upon a whole range of measures that ye 
precisely designed to overthrow their social system ang 
their unjust aristocratic domination in Mecca. He way 2 
spearhead of the Monotheistic Revolution which, in their he 
words, had succeeded in creating dissension and strife a 
their community and, as a result of this denunciation of thei 


mad ( May 
N anyone 


worthless gods, undermined their prestige and honour jy | 


Arabia. It was then quite natural that the very first concem 
of the Quraysh, at this juncture, was to be rid of him by 
any means and at any cost. 

The ringleaders of the idolators’ offensive against the 
Prophet were: 


NAME CLAN 

1 ‘Amr ibn Hisham (Abu Jahl) Makhzum 

2 ‘Utbah ibn Rabi‘ah ‘Abd Shams 

3 Shaybah ibn Rabi‘ah ‘Abd Shams 

4 Umayyah ibn Khalaf Jumah 

5 Ubayy ibn Khalaf Jumah 

6 Al-Walid ibn al-Mughirah Makhzum 

7 Abu Lahab Hashim 

8 Ugbah ibn Abi Mu‘ayt Shams 

9 al-Nadr ibn Al-Harith ‘Abd ad-Dar 
10 Umm Jamil (wife of Abu Lahab) ‘Abd Shams 


The first five enemies of God belonging to Makhzum, 
‘Abd Shams and Jumah respectively, must have led the 
persecution against the Prophet and his followers. In a 
authentic Hadith, narrated by al-Bukhari, the Prophet 
reported to have complained to his Lord of the harm they 
were doing him. He asked that God should punish them 
for their misdeeds against him and his followers. Five o 
them were killed at Badr, and two of them were killed by 


Muslims whom they had tortured at Mecca. The Hadith 
Tuns as follows: 


“On the authority of ‘Abdullah (ibn Umar) who said: 
As the Propet was prostrating and some people of Quraysh 
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were not far away, ‘Ugbah ibn Abi Mu‘ayt came along with 
the entrails of a goat and flung them on his back. Fatima, 
pis daughter, came out and removed the unclean stuff and 
grily cursed the wrong-doers and prayed that God might 
punish them. Then the Prophet raised his head, finished his 
L nis ia SRE (th bles) of 
rd, deal unkindly wi e Mala’ (the notables) o: 
as ‘Abu Jahl ibn Hisham, ‘Utbah ibn Rabi‘ah, Shaybah 
jon Rabi‘ah, Ummayh ibn Khalaf and Ubayy ibn Khalaf’.”*° 

Apparently, the Prophet did not mention the direct culprit 
‘Ugbah ibn Abi Mu‘ayt among those whose punishment he 
prayed for because, despite his evil-doing and meanness, he 
was a weak, docile man who was very much under the in- 
fluence of his close friend, Ubayy ibn Khalaf." 

Apart from this ugly incident involving “‘Uqbah ibn Abi 
Mu‘ayt, the noble Muhammad (may God bless and preserve 
him) had suffered a great deal of harsh ill-treatment at the 
hands of the unbelievers. But according to Ibn Ishaq,’ the 
worst incident of persecution which the Prophet had suffered 
in the cause of carrying out his Lord’s commandments was 
the following: 

‘Urwah ibn az-Zubayr asked ‘Abdullah ibn ‘Amr ibn al-‘As 
about the worst incident of persecution which he had seen 
Quraysh inflict upon the Prophet of Islam. ‘Abdullah then 
narrated that he was present when a group of Qurayshites 
were assembled in the courtyard of the Ka‘bah. They talked 
about the Prophet and what he had innovated in the affairs 
of Quraysh and about matters which they did not find to 
their liking. As they were thus assembled the Prophet him- 
self appeared in the courtyard of the sanctuary. When he 
came past them, they made slanderous remarks about him. 
‘Abdullah said that he noticed the effect of those slanderous 
Temarks on the face of the Prophet. When he passed by for 
the second time, they repeated their remarks. Again 
Abdullah noticed a change in the Prophet’s face. When 
they did that for the third time, the Prophet stood facing 

and said, “Do you know, O tribe of Quraysh, for by 
in whose hands is my life I have come to you with 
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destruction.” They were so taken aback by his 
that they were utterly silenced (as if there were 
their heads). Some of those who were harshest up 
now addressed him very politely saying that they 
viously known him not to be provocative or ign 
good manners) and politely entreated with him 
Then the Propet left peacefully. 

The next day, the same people assembled in the Ka'bah 
and when the Prophet appeared, accompanied by Abu Bai; 
they attacked him, as if they were one man, saying: “|, it 
you who say so and so?” and the Prophet answered in th. 
affirmative every time. One of the men took him by the 
mantle and pulled him violently. Abu Bakr intervened anor} 
protesting, “Do you kill a man because he said: ‘God is my 
Lord?’?” Then the men left him and dispersed. Abu Bakr 
went home with a very acute headache due to the fact that 
his long hair was pulled very hard during the scuffle. 


Statemen, 
birds in 
On him 
had pre 
OFANt (of 
to leave 


The above version of what the Prophet suffered at the | 


hands of the unbelievers received additional confirmation 
from al-Bukhari* who cited the incident without giving al 
the details which Ibn Ishaq gives in his version. However, 
al-Bukhari gives an item of information which we do not 
find in Ibn Ishaq, namely that the man who pulled the 
Prophet's mantle was none other than the mean enemy of 
God, ‘Uqbah ibn Abi Mu‘ayt. According to the Bukhari’s 
version, ‘Ugbah tried to strangle the Prophet, but Abu Bakr 
took him by the shoulder and pushed him away. 

In addition to Abu Lahab, his wife and ‘Uqbah ibn Abi 
Mu‘ayt, Abu Jahl also sought to inflict bodily harm ™ 
the Prophet. On one occasion, he took a big stone and 
attempted to let it fall on his head, while he was prostrating 
in the courtyard of the Ka‘bah. But as he drew near, be 
saw an enormous camel charging in his direction, s0 
threw the stone down and fled to tell the strange story 
his fellow idolators. In the second incident, he insulted th 
Prophet, using profane and provocative language as he W4 
worshipping at the Ka‘bah. But the Prophet chivalrous! 
restrained himself and was quite unmoved by the ugly P™ 
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tion. This latter incident led to the conversion of the 
yar uncle of the Prophet, Hamza ibn Abd al-Muttalib. His 
% version not only helped to relieve the suffering and the 
be tion but it almost tipped the balance of power in 
favour of the Muslims. 


g Abu Talib’s Protection 

Despite the fact that the Prophet had actually suffered a 
jot at the hands of the ringleaders of the idolators, it could 
not be disputed that, had it not been for the protection which 
he received from the Hashimites and ‘Abd al-Muttalibites 
and their senior patriarch Abu Talib, things could have been 
much harder for him. The following incident, narrated by Ibn 
Sa‘d'* amply demonstrates that the protection was most 
effective. 

One day, Muhammad (may God’s blessings and peace be 
upon him) could not be found anywhere in Mecca. Abu 
Talib thought that he was perhaps harmed by the idolators. 
He hastily put together an armed contingent of Hashimite 
youths and set out to look for him. But he was soon assured 
that Muhammad was quite safe in a house nearby. How- 
ever, Abu Talib did not let the incident pass by without 
making it well known to everybody that when it came to 
Muhammad’s safety and protection, he really was in deadly 
eamest. The next morning he appeared with his armed 
contingent before the assembly of the Qurayshites. He ex- 
plained why they were there and solemnly told them that 
had Muhammad been killed, they were resolved to kill them 
all or die themselves in the attempt. 

But even with this strong protection, the Prophet suffered 
as we have seen. Of course, God could have absolutely pro- 
tected his Prophet, so that nothing at all could harm or insult 
him. But, suffering in the cause of truth and in the way 
of the Lord was the School in which his people, and those 
Who stood for his cause, were receiving their education and 
Taining. The Prophet himself was perhaps in no need of 
such training having been chosen and prepared for his high 
Prophetic office, since his early childhood. But it was im- 
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portant that he should give an example to his people in th 
respect. Not only did it become absolutely clear eta 
early Muslims that persecution is an essential and inevit an 
consequence of the call to the way of God, a aiivescal? le 
perience of those who sincerely follow this way, but ie 
it is God’s way of examining those followers themselves ea 
separating the sincere from the mere pretenders: 


“Or think you that you will enter Paradise while yet there 

has not come unto you the like of (that which came to) 
those who passed away before you? Affliction and 
adversity befell them, they were shaken as with earth. 
quake, till the messenger (of Allah) and those who be- 
lieved along with him said: When shall Allah’s help 
come? Now, surely Allah’s help is nigh. . . .”'5 


Persecution is also God’s way of strengthening the ranks 
of the believers, since hardship and suffering discourage the 
timid, the weak and the opportunist from continuing in the 
membership of the new movement. 
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h The Conversion of Hamza 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that the conversion of 
Hamza was a major development in the history of Islam. 
Hamza was roughly the same age as his nephew, Muhammad 
(may God bless and preserve him). But Hamza was a mab 
with an enormous, towering physique and a fighter of tre 
mendous courage. He had fine manners and tastes, he was 
chivalrous, fond of hunting and had a keen sense of justice 
and fair play. 

One afternoon he entered the city after spending a day 
hunting wild game. He visited the sanctuary to circuit 
ambulate the Ka‘bah. As he was getting ready to go home, 
a slave girl called out loudly to him: 

You have not seen, O Hamza, how Abu Jahl had insulted 
your nephew, just a few hours ago! 
Oh really! and what did he say to him? 


O dear! O dear, it was a ve: i i ble! 
, ry ugly insult! It is unrepeata 
And then what happened? vd 
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1 The Prophet (may God bless and preserve him) 
said absolutely nothing. But he went home as soon as Abu 
Jahl disappeared. f 
who was a playmate of the Prophet, was furious. 
He went directly to the Assembly House of Quraysh. There 
Abu Jahl was sitting among the dignitaries. Hamza went 
straight to him and hit him on the head with his bow, hard 
enough to cause it to bleed: 
«You insulted him, and I am also of his religion?” said 
not precisely meaning what he said since he was 
y not a believer at that time. He merely said these 
words to hurt Abu Jahl. 
When Abu Jahl’s relatives and tribesmen stood up to 
Abu Jahl himself pacified them by admitting that 
he had badly insulted his nephew. Actually, Abu Jahl might 
have been apprehensive lest Hamza be killed and a blood 
feud develop in Mecca. When his anger subsided and he 
was alone at home, Hamza indicated that he was rather 
sorry that he had gone to such lengths in order to hurt 
Abu Jah In particular, he was not easy in his mind at 
having asserted that he was a convert to the cause of the 
Prophet when, in fact, he was not as yet. He spent a sleep- 
less night, asking God to guide him in the matter. But in 
the morning he felt assured that he had done the right thing 
by declaring his intention of becoming a Muslim. So he 
went to the Prophet and declared himself a believer and 
there was rejoicing and jubilation in the House of al-Argam. 
Throughout Mecca, Quraysh received the news of his con- 
version with deep dismay. It had a profoundly demoralizing 
effect upon them. They knew that the cause of Islam had 
been tremendously strengthened, and that it would no longer 
be possible for individual members among them to publicly 
Vilify the Prophet. And, indeed, their anticipation was right. 
devoted all his tremendous energy and courage to 
the defence and advancement of the new religion. 
Later he played a major role in the decisive Battle of Badr. 
More than anyone, was able to inflict heavy casualties 
On the polytheists from Quraysh and especially amongst the 
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leading house of ‘Abd Shams. At Uhud, the Next battle : 
which Quraysh sought to take their vengeance on the P, a 
and his followers, to kill Hamza was therefore the 
objective. So keen and intent were “Abd Shamsites on ~ firs 
Hamza that Hind, whose father ‘Utbah ibn Rabi‘ah ms 
Shaybah ibn Rabi‘ah and brother al-Walid Were al] kileg : 
Badr, recruited a special agent to kill him at Uhud he 
was one of her ambitious bondmen Who was eager to be 


freed: 
Wouldn’t you like to be free, Wahsh (for that was his name)? 
And who doesn’t desire freedom, my lady Hind? 
Then you will be free, if you can get me the head of Hamza 
ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib. 
But where shall I find him? 
Don’t worry. We shall soon go to war against these Tenegades 
and Hamza is sure to be there. 
Then I bet I shall be free as soon as the battle takes place, 
So Wahsh began to prepare for his ugly mission. He 
purchased a special weapon, and kept it ready. At Uhud, 
the wretched Wahsh never took part in the fighting, but he 
kept Hamza in view, until he got his opportunity to bludgeon 
to death the ‘Chivalrous Knight of Islam and Lion of God’, 
Since the idolators were victorious that day, Hind got hold 
of the corpse of the noble fighter, cut open his abdomen and 
chewed his liver—hence her nickname, ‘Liver-Eater’. 

The gracious Prophet was deeply grieved at the news of 
Hamza’s martyrdom and Hind’s vicious profanity. He de 
clared her wanted dead or alive, and gave permission to kill 
her. However, she later became a Muslim and the Prophet 
forgave her—a truly great example of magnanimity and 
fo 
ships in Islam. 


i The Conversion of ‘Umar 


After the conversi 
Prophet was the 


rgiveness and a superb illustration of the nature of relation 


on of Hamza, the biggest victory for Fe 
conversion of ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab, 


second man to assume power after the Prophet. ‘Umar’s cot 
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yersion was also hailed as a great victory for the cause of 
Jslam. Like Hamza, ‘Umar was a tall, imposing figure, and 
jike the ‘Lion of Allah’, he possessed unquestionable courage. 
mars conversion took place only a few months after the 
conversion of Hamza, and these two major events took place 
either in the fifth of Muhammad’s mission or at the 
beginnin of the sixth. 

Ibn Ishaq!* gives more than one version of the conversion 
of ‘Umar. According to one account, he embraced Islam 
some time after the first migration to Abyssinia. But a second 
yersion has it that the conversion happened as the immigrants 
were preparing to leave for Abyssinia, the ‘land of righteous- 
ness’.!7 Since the first migration took place towards the end 
of the fifth year of the Prophet’s mission,'® then if the second 
version is true, the conversion must have taken place in the 
fifth year. But if the first version of Ibn Ishaq is true, then 
the Bieixion took place some time at the beginning of the 
sixth year of the Prophet’s mission, a short time after the 
teturn of the Qurayshite delegation to the Negus, requesting, 
without success, the extradition of the immigrants, 

Be that as it may, the conversion of ‘Umar was an historic 
event. It deeply shocked everybody in Mecca. The Muslims 
were jubilant and the unbelievers dismayed. Until the con- 
version of “Umar, the Muslims could not hold their prayers 
in public. Now, after the accession of ‘Umar to Islam, they 
oe in the courtyard of the ancient sanctuary, Enter- 
ing Arqam’s house, he found the Prophet and his companions, 
including Hamza and Abu Bakr, still reciting and studying 
the Qur’an in secrecy, lest Quraysh should harm them. But 
the outspoken, exuberant ‘Umar did not find secrecy and 
imidity to his liking. He did not rest content until he had 
Persuaded the Prophet and his followers to appear in public 
and declare their faith and its doctrines before the eyes of 
me. So, the Muslims drew themselves up into two 
ams with Hamza heading one column and the newcomer, 

Tovat®@ding the second. It was the first Muslim public 
ts tion in history. The effects of this demonstration 

Temarkable. The Quraysh were overawed by the bold 
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and aggressive attitude of the small company of My 
They were confronted with the reality of the solid basis of 
the new movement in their midst. It was a manifest challeng 
to the continuation of the oppressive domination of Qura : 
both in Mecca and in Arabia at large. 48 

The conversion of “Umar was described as a ‘succour’, pig 
migration later to Yathrib was termed a ‘victory’ and his 
rule after the death of the Prophet a ‘mercy’.!® It was be. 
cause of the great role he played in the success of Islam 
that ‘Umar was called al-Farooq” or ‘the Distinguisher’, : 
the one who distinguishes between truth (Islam) and falsehood. 

Different versions are given about the manner in which 
the conversion of ‘Umar took place. The following is the 
most widespread and the most reliable: 

Anas ibn Malik said: ‘Umar went out of his house 
carrying his sword. A man met him who asked about his 
destination. 

I want to kill Muhammad. 

Do you think that Banu Hashim and Banu Zuhrah would 
leave you in peace if you killed Muhammad? 

What! You have also become a renegade and left your 
religion? 

Could I tell you something that would surprise you? Your 
brother-in-law and your sister Fatima have both become 
renegades and have abandoned the religion to which you 
adhere! 

‘Umar hurried to their house in great agitation and anger. 
He confronted his sister and her husband. 

What is the strange humming which I have just heard? 
(He had actually heard them reciting the Qur'an 4s he 
approached their house.) 

Only something that has been talked about between us. 
Perhaps you have become renegades? 

O ‘Umar, what if the Truth is in something other than your 
religion? said Fatima’s husband. 

‘Umar leapt upon him, hitting and kicking him as hard 
as he could. Fatimah came in between the two men in 4 


Uslims, 


witness 
(Ash 
Messenger. 
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to protect her husband against the blows of ‘Umar, 


ae was badly hit in the face, and bled profusely. She 
id angrily: ; : 
a a what if Truth is not in your religion? I give 


that there is no god, except the One True God 
radu an la ilaha illa Allah) and that Muhammad is his 


‘Umar was greatly moved and shaken by the bloody in- 
‘dent. The sister's wound moved him to pity and affection: 


May I look into what you have been reciting just now? 
But you are impure (Najis), and it (the Qur’an) is only touched 


the pure ones; so go and wash yourself or wash your limbs, 


said his sister. 


‘Umar complied at once. Then she gave him the sheet 


and he read: 


“f, the name of Allah, the Compassionate, the most 
Merciful, 


Ta Ha, 
We have not revealed unto you (O Muhammad) the 


Qur'an that you should be distressed, 

But as a reminder unto him who fears, 

A revelation from Him who created the earth and the 
high heavens, 

The Compassionate One, Who is established on the 
Throne. 

Unto Him belongs whatsoever is in the earth, and what- 
soever is between them and whatsoever is beneath the 


And if you speak aloud, then verily He knows the secret 
(thought) and (that which is yet) more hidden. 

Allah! There is no God save Him. His are the most 
beautiful names. . . . 

Verily I am Allah, there is no god save Me. 

So serve Me and establish prayer for My remem- 
brance,”?22 


When he reached the fourteenth verse, ‘Umar expressed 


his wish to go and see the Prophet. He wanted to declare 
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himself a Muslim and to admit that there is no god exc. 3 Ibn Sa‘d, VO\. I, p.204 

the One, true God “La ilaha illa Allah.” When he knog | 4g lon Sad, Vol UH, p270 

at the door of the House of al-Arqam, there ia ‘was the Prophet who gave ‘Umar this name. See Jbn Sa‘d, Vol. 
hush inside—‘Umar, the staunch enemy of God, was at i 
door armed with his famous sword. But the Prophet firmly 
and commandingly gave the order that ‘Umar be admitted 
Hamza, who was the side of the Prophet, called out loudly: 

“If he means well, then we will treat him well, but if jh, 
wants evil, we shall kill him with his sword and that will 
be easy for us.” 

As “Umar was crossing the threshold, the gracious Prophet 
leapt forward and seized him by his mantle and the straps 
by which his sword was attached: 

“O ‘Umar, aren’t you going to end (your unbelief and 
enmity towards the Muslims) until God causes to descend 
upon your indignity and torment as He did upon al-Walid ibn 
al-Mughirah? O Lord, this is “Umar ibn al-Khattab! O Lord, 
strengthen the religion with ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab.” 
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rsecution 


{ fal of ‘Umar added substantially, as we have 


was further protected from harm and harrass- 
e new important conversions. On the other hand, 
more and more vindictive at the Prophet’s con- 
and the inroads he was making among the 
ey intensified their efforts to repress the new 


ate Prophet (may the peace and ‘bl 
him) was moved when he saw the 
which his followers were exposed 
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the migration to Abyssinia was a single 
of the evidence suggests that it took ee tet the bul 
and distinct stages. In the first Stage a small Pentel, 
persons participated—ten or eleven men, four of os ek, 
accompanied by their wives. These included a Sint eh 
the Prophet, Rugayyah, who was the wife of Uthn af 
Affan. According to Ibn Sa‘d, this migration took in ibn 
the fifth year of the Prophet’s mission in the month of Ba : 
The migrating Muslims led by ‘Uthman ibn Maz‘un a 
hotly pursued by Quraysh but they managed to catch a ial 
at the port of Shu‘aybiyyah near the site of the present e 
of Jeddah. The duration of their stay in Abyssinia was wa 
three months. Their return to Mecca was probably prompted 
by rumours of the mass conversion of Meccans to Islam? 
which turned out to be false. The story behind the alleged 
mass conversion of Meccans has been related in the so-called 
‘Satanic Verses’-—verses which allegedly spoke favourably of 


the idols of Mecca (see pp. 180-6). 


b The Second Hijrah to Abyssinia 

The second group of Muslims migrated to Abyssinia after 
the first group had returned to Mecca. In fact some who 
were in the first group were included in the second which 
was led by Ja‘far ibn Abi Talib. 

When Quraysh saw that they were unable to check the 
Muslim exodus to Abyssinia, they decided to send an official 
delegation to the Abyssinian ruler, the Negus, to make 4 
request for their extradition. The delegation consisted of 
Quraysh’s foremost diplomat, the crafty ‘Amr ibn al-'As, 4 
man well-known for his inventiveness, and a cerlan 
‘Abdullah ibn Abi Rabi‘ah. The two men went loaded with 
valuable gifts of fine leather both for the Negus himself and 
for his notables. Umm Salamah bint Umayyah iba 
Mughirah narrated that the two envoys came to Abyssinia 1 
find the Muslims living peacefully under the protection 7 
hospitality of the Negus. They gave a gift to each of ri 
courtiers of the Negus to win them over to the task of persua 
ing the Negus to agree to the extradition of the Mus 
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. They argued that although the Muslims had deserted 
ihe religion of their own people they had not accepted the 
‘ion of the Negus’ court (Christianity) but instead had 
prought into being a religion of their own—the obvious im- 
tion being that the Muslims were subversive elements 
in both Oa and ieee and as such the Abyssinians 
do well to extradite them. 
— courtiers supported the delegation’s request for the 
extradition of he oe sa bite the Quraysh envoys 
mally put forward their demands before the Negus, he 
ie wanting to hear what the refugees themselves had 
to say. It was aes oe ‘a Talib, a cousin of the Prophet, 
who spoke on of the emigrants as follows: 

“0 King! We have been a people of Ignorance (Jahiliyyah) 
worshipping idols, eating the flesh of dead animals, com- 
mitting abominations, neglecting our relatives and doing evil 
to our neighbours. The strong among us would oppress the 
weak, We were in this state when God sent to us a Messenger 
from among us whose descent and sincerity, trustworthiness 
and honesty were known to us. He summoned us to worship 
the One True God and to reject the stones and idols we and 
our fathers had been worshipping in addition to God. He 
ordered us to be truthful of speech, to fulfil all the duties 
that were entrusted to us, to care for our relatives, to be 
kind to our neighbours, to refrain from unlawful food and 
the consumption of blood. He forbade us to engage in lewd- 
pc and ne. . pevourine of the mony of the ont and 

defama nied women. He comman us to 
nee the One God and to assign no partners unto Him, 
re ee a pay the purifying tax and to fast. We deem 
and we believed him, and we accepted the 


“er he brought to us from God. . . .”3 
mm said that Ja‘far continued to enumerate 


fae, Pertaining to Islam. He told the Negus that when 
Fe ere the Prophet’s message and followed his doctrine, 
People of Quraysh showed enmity and bitterness towards 


them, persecutin 
oan ig them because of their new religious faith. 
Life had become unbearable for them in Mecca, so they had 
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5 the Muslim emigr : 
come to the Negus’ land—the land of righteousness ang truth ate of kinship eee penance artic ites telb fli 
—looking for peace and tranquility. They honoured him put ‘Amr was adamant: “By : 


i laim that Jesus is a 
above all other kings and placed their trust in him and desireg ithe Negus) that they (the Muslims) c'! 
his protection. The Negus was touched and asked: 5 


“Do you have with you some portions of his (the Prophet's) 
teachings?” 


“Yes,” replied Ja‘far. 


next day, ‘Amr came up early to the royal court of 
The Boe 

Negus and said: ’ 

ye Ear They make terrible accusations against Jesus. 
nape, cD Me.” aie you could send for them and ask them what they 
im (Jesus).” 
thful Ja‘far began to recite Surah Maryam! jn ay about him 

Sa accent and in a voice full of feeling ang _ the Negus’ summons reached the apa) hae bis 
atetin The surah relates the story of Mary (Maryam) Rea cil. What were they going to rll ; eg 

d the Divine miracle of her conceiving a child without ithe asked them about the nature of Jesus ‘hey dec < 
be touched by any mortal—as ‘a sign to the people, a that they would just tell him without any hesitation w at 

ro momlGoenande thing ordained’. Tt tells of her Pangs the Qur’an says about him. They could not dream of distort- 
of childbirth and her painful plea, “O would that J had ing their religion under any circumstances. When they entered 


died before this and had become a thing forgotten.” But the royal court, the Negus asked what they had said about 
her Lord provided for her and consoled her. Even 50, on Par 


i ild to the people, she was charged with Jafar again came forward and said: 
ati ene thine and of virtually being orming ae our Prophet (may Al 
harlot. In defence she meekly pointed to the Beton be peace be on him) has told us about him. 
Jesus in the cradle. Miraculously the baby spoke an “a of Allah, and His Spirit and Word, which h 
“Indeed I am the servant of Allah. He has given me the virgin Immaculate.” Much to the dis 
scripture and has appointed me a Prophet. of his courtiers the Negus emphatically 

Ja‘far, who greatly resembled the Prophet both ore satement of Jafar concerning the nature of Jesus. “Go BL 
and appearance, went on reciting the beautiful surah. nd his | a0” he told them. “Whoever insults you shall be punished. 
he had finished his moving recitation, the Negus a atipeace, wherever you wish. In my land, you will be 


“We will say con- 
lah’s blessings and 
He is the servant 
€ cast upon Mary, 
may and resentment 
concurred with the 


i 15 
notables were reported to have been overcome Wer 
“Indeed, this (scripture) and what Jesus brought, 


Thus ‘ . 
the Negus, “arise from the same source. Go in peace, for cavoys aad Bey ee Gauen aca eee 
by God. 1 will never surrender you to ar oe of the Nesw’ determination with emma ee 
that ‘Amr was furious” uslims in M. 
ancora Nas oe to his side. He serche " : ~ pa “a cg and they re. 
one ow, Pen persecu 
wannaYoeais rir cnies Aaa saat him to eradicate 3 . Be emted what happened in the court of this 
vial apts from Abyssinia. ‘Abdullah, his ie Missaties to “¥ a et us retum with ae Quam 
oittay tried to dissociate himself from making a se pee ri i aaa 0 re co sl the motives 
to obtain their extradition, saying that, after all, there Been ee for and acoso 
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Negus to face the agitation of the crowds, stirred } 
fanatics and bigots who were angered by his ea, 
towards the Muslim position on the nature of Jes, Nation 
Hisham reported that the Negus was ultimately ee Ibn 
Islam and died a Muslim. The Prophet is reporteq a to 
said a special prayer for his soul when news of his Pai 
reached him some years later in his new administrative Ri: 
at Medina.¢ Pital 

That the fear of further persecution and even of outy ht 
annihilation was the cardinal motive behind the Musing 
migration to Abyssinia, is suggested by our major sources 
There is nothing to make us doubt the standard accounts of 
these events or to suspect that they were in any way 
fabricated.? A careful analysis and survey of the circum. 
stances in which the emigration took place clearly suppor 
the view that the major motive behind this exodus was to 
escape persecution and oppression. First of all, Abu Jah 
had become so arrogant and aggressive against the Muslims 
that he even seriously insulted the Prophet himself. We have 
seen how this incident had led to the conversion of the formid- 
able Hamza. Secondly, ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab’s conversion 
also took place in similar circumstances. He was looking for 
the Prophet to kill him, and having been diverted to the 
house of his sister and brother-in-law, who had been recently 
converted to Islam, he almost killed both of them in his rage 
at their conversion. These two incidents clearly show the 
existence of active persecution towards the end of the fifth 
year and the beginning of the sixth year of the Prophets 
mission, ie the time at which the first Emigation to Aly 
took place. Of course, the principal reason why Qurays 
persecuted the Muslims was their fear of the spreading al 
ultimate victory of the new faith. Such success would bring 
about the downfall and disappearance of their vested in 
and their social order. It was this fear which prone 
Quraysh to seek their repatriation from Abyssinia. ro 
the boycott of the Hashimites and the Muttalibites, W’ f 
took place shortly after the Muslim migration to Abyssin 
goes a long way to prove our contention that it was escape 
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terests 
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persecution and to secure religious liberty that 
migrated. 


trials and 
the Muslims 4 : 

The noble Prophet (may God’s blessings and peace be on 
him) seeing that he himself was protected and relatively un- 


harmed bY the malpractices of the Quraysh, felt morally 
obliged to help his followers escape suffering and indignities 
at the bands of their Qurayshite enemies. While it was, no 
doubt, this desire to help his beleaguered followers escape 
tion that motivated the Prophet to suggest the emigra- 
tion to Abyssinia, it would not be far-fetched to speculate 
about the existence of other motives in the Prophet’s action. 
From his efforts, at this time, to elicit support from tribes 
and cities beyond the immediate sphere of Quraysh’s influ- 
ence, it can be inferred that he had reached the conviction 
that his call to Islam would not be honoured in Mecca, at 
least for some years, and that he must look elsewhere, 
beyond that city, for such support. It was towards this end 
that he undertook the journey to the city of Ta‘if which 
took place immediately after the termination of the boycott 
(see pp. 192-5). 

Tf this theory is correct, then it seems very likely that 
he was probably, also, investigating the possibility of gaining 
support from ‘the land of truth and righteousness’ which was 
the Negus’ Abyssinia. Though the Prophet himself had not 
been to that land, he clearly possessed a fair idea of 
what was going on there. Moreover, Abyssinia was a house- 
hold word in Mecca, due to the frequent trade visits which 
the Qurayshite merchants used to make to its markets and 
fairs. On their return these merchants brought back favour- 
able impressions about the land, its just and compassionate 
King and its urbane and civilized people who seemed to have 
tnjoyed a substantial measure of prosperity and social and 
Political stability. These features must have aroused a certain 


_ ‘ivy in the hearts of the Meccans because of the state of 


Social instability and civil strife which characterized Meccan 
“ciety at that time. In the eyes of the oppressed Muslims, 
ke Picture of the African land across the Red Sea presented 

very appealing contrast to the chaos and disorder in Arabia. 
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c Rumours about i 

is mee Conversion of Mecca (or the 
The rumours that mass conversion of 
Islam had taken place at the oan ae Mecca to 
of the Prophet’s mission is important to us one year 
connection with the return of the first company bE a 4 
emigrants from Abyssinia. It is also important for tr ca 
nection with the so-called Hadith al-Gharanig al-Ula tie 
Talk of Exalted Damsels or the Talk of the Exalted Swanal 
What is the background to this ‘talk’? The Prophet (oe 
Allah’s blessings and peace be upon him) was no doubt deesiy 
concerned that the Quraysh had rejected his call to mono- 
theism. He was profoundly grieved by the enmity and 
opposition which they had shown both towards him and his 
followers. He tried every possible way to effect a reconcilia- 
tion with them. One day, so runs the Hadith al-Gharaniq 
al-Ula, he was sitting in company with the people as they 
assembled around the Ka‘bah. They talked to him and he 
responded with great sympathy. Then he started to recite, 
in their hearing, Surah an-Najm.* Some commentators of the 
Qur’an say that the opening verses of this surah are related 
to Muhammad’s ascent to Heaven, in the famous episode of 
the Isra’ and Mi‘raj (see pp. 198-9). The recitation (from 
verse 13) went on as follows: 


“And he saw him (Gabriel) yet another time, 
By the lote-tree at the farthest boundary, 
Near unto which is the Garden of Abode, _ 
When that which covers the tree does cover it. 
The sight turned not aside, nor did it extend beyond 
the limits. ; 

Indeed he saw some of the greater signs of his Lord. 
Have ye seen al-Lat and al-Uzza? 

And Manat the third one besides? .- -” 

i -Gharaniq’ maintain 
of ‘Hadith al ab by Sata 
ed to put into 
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Here, the propounders 
that the Prophet’s recitation was tampered 
(hence the name ‘Satanic verses’)? who manag' 
his speech the false words: 
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are the Exalted Gharaniq (Damsels or Swans) 
And verily their intercession (with God) is to be hoped 


for.” 
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was wildly excited at the unexpected acknowledge- 
ment of their three major idols, so goes the tale of the Satanic 
When the Prophet reached a place where prostration 
i mandatory in the Recitation, the Qurayshite idolators 
followed him in his prostration. The incident allegedly gave 
rise to rumours that mass conversion to Islam had taken place 
in Mea. The oo Sera the emigrants in Abyssinia, 
oo goes le, and they hastily returned to Mecca. When 
drew near to the city, they discovered that the rumour 
iad done during ae to the Prophet, told him 
g his morning recitation, and the 
Gitanie verses were discredited. Muhammad, greatly de- 
pressed, summoned the Muslims and related to them the 
Revelation concerning the Satanic Verses, and added the 
genuine Qur’anic continuation of Surah an-Najm from ‘And 
Manat the third one besides?’: 
“Could it be that you have the male progeny unto you 
and unto Him the female? nd a 
That, indeed, were an unjust partition. 
Verily, they are but names you have named, 
You and your fathers. Allah has not revealed concern- 
ing it (any) Warrant.” 
Now, the facts of the situation concerni i 
, ¢ ming the Satanic 
7h (or Hadith al-Gharaniq) are as follows: 
me oo of them is to be found in any of the authentic 
an ings (or traditions) of the Prophet.!° 
(2) Ibn Ishaq, the leading author of the life of the Prophet 
= i as ‘the invention of the heretics’." 
Pi Hisham completely ignored them in his edition 
fe a. What Ibn Hisham’ gives, in connection with 
about ai the first refugees to Abyssinia, is the rumour 
Nog mass conversion of the people of Mecca to Islam. 
tt details us are given, oan are we told what was the substance 
Tumour, except that it turned out to be false. 
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h frombits major sources which give elaborate details about 
a comment on this quotation from Ibn Hisham 
Have a leading commentator and ex 

Hisham, gives the following notes: 

“The reason for that (the return of the emigrants from 
Abyssinia) is that the Messenger al Allah (may Allah bless 
and preserve him) recited Surah an-Najm; then Satan added 
the remark about al-Lat and al-Uzza, that they were ‘the 
Exalted Damsels’, and that their intercession (with Allah) 
was to be hoped for. This became widely known in Mecca 
and the polytheists were delighted and said: ‘He (Muhammad) 
has mentioned kindly our deities’. When the Prophet Pro- 
strated himself at the end of the surah both the polytheists 
and the Muslims prostrated after him. And Allah revealed 
(verses 52-3 of Surah Al-Hajj): 

“Never have We sent a Messenger or a Prophet before 
you but when he recited (the Scripture) Satan proposed 
(something) in his recitation, but Allah abrogates that 
which Satan proposes; then Allah perfects His revela- 
tions. Allah is all-Knowing, all-Wise.” ; . 
Because of this, news reached them (the emigrants) in the 

land of Abyssinia that Quraysh had 7 ara ie 
ibn Uqbah mentioned it (the story of the Satanic ‘ pec 4 
Ibn Ishaq'4 also mentioned it, but not through the c a 
al-Bukhari. Authorities of the foundation (of oy a 
prudence) refute it (the talk of the Satanic poe ra a 
arguments. But even those who accept it as Ce 5 a 
terpret it in different ways: (a) one of them is t ei 7 
Satan, in the first place, that uttered those verses a va 
them. The Prophet himself never spoke those Aa Cabri 
may be so, but part of their statement mentions t a oo 
said (reproachfully) to the Prophet: I did not as ise 
with these words (an obvious implication that the oa 
said them himself);!5 (b) the Prophet actually said brag: id 
himself but meant by ‘al-Gharaniq’ the Angels; pee a tie 
Prophet repeated them as a quotation of a ae t. Bt 
polytheists, in order to express his misgivings a 10) wheat 
the whole affair, according to my opinion, is una 

but Allah knows best.”!6 


pounder of ; Ibn 


not appear that at-Tabari, being a much later 
ince he died in 310 after the Hijrah (922 CB), 
on the same sources as Ibn Sa‘d or al-Waqidi. 
ot be drawing on either Tbn Ishaq or Ibn Hisham, 
om have rejected the Satanic Ver. 


S€S as spurious. 
drawing upon Urwah ibn az-Zubayr, an early 


etimes ignored by 
ays keen to quote 
his account of the 


but whom at-Tabari was alw. 
could. In two versions of 
s, at-Tabari quotes an apparently anonymous 
y the name of Abu al-Aliyah. We cannot place 

ce in at-Tabari, not only because he wrote so 
event, but also because he was not a specialist 


(or life) of the Prophet. He was a general 
included in his works some chapters on the 
ophet. Our confidence in the authenticity of 
relating to the Satanic Verses is further weakened 
ion by the principal Sirah authorities. Tbn Ishaq 
ciples, Ibn Hisham and al-Suhayli. We are thus 
with al-Waqidi (and his secretary Ibn Sa‘d) as the 
ice of the tale of the Satanic Verses. But al- 
died in 207 AH is also a later authority com- 
Ishaq, who died in 150 or 153 CR, Moreover, 
lefly referred to in connection with the Medinah 
life of the Prophet; although he is also of 
n he quotes ‘Urwah ibn az-Zubayr in connection 
can era. However, al-Waqidi does ‘guide’ ‘Urwah 
of the Satanic Verses. Ibn Sa‘d, his secretary, 
n a little-known authority by the name of al- 
bdullah ibn Hantab. 
the famous commentator on the Qur’an, asserted 
arious versions of alleged verses) are all loose 
of authorities) and I have not found them 
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supported in any authentic way, but Allah knows best 
According to Ibn Kathir and the majority of authoritie. 
the science of Hadith (or Prophet’s sayings), the ¢ 
on Satanic Verses are weak in their Isnad (or chain of author. 
ties); for example, Abu Bakr al-Bazar said: “We do ng 
know that this tradition has been related on the (direct) 
authority of the Prophet (ie there is a break in the chain 
of authorities reporting the Hadith, in the sense that the last 
person who related it was not a companion of the Prophet), 
It does not possess an Isnad which is worth mentioning. A; 
to its its subject matter or content, it contradicts a basic 
doctrine of the religion, namely the infallibility of the Prophet 
(may Allah bless and preserve him) and his immunity against 
the intrigues of Satan.”° 

I think that talk about the inconsistency between the 
doctrine of the Infallibility of the Prophet and the alleged 
Satanic Verses given that they were genuine, can be com- 
pletely refuted. Even al-Tabari’s*! account ascribes the 
‘Satanic’ verses to the Satan. Satan is supposed to have put 
the alleged verses into the Prophet’s mouth. But other authori- 
ties are quite explicit in ascribing the verses to Satan without 
mentioning anything about the Prophet having uttered them. 
These authorities maintain that Satan himself uttered these 
verses in the hearing of the Prophet’s audience, and without 
the intervention of the Prophet. 

But quite apart from the considerations of the sources, 
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-crane; (ii) a handsome young man who is particu- 
sy careful about his looks, a kind of dandy. Now clearly 
ne of those meanings has anything to do with the Arabian 
io third meaning can be found for the word ‘Gharnaiq’, 

js the singular of ‘Gharaniq’. (c) Lastly, we have to 
vith the contention of various authorities that verses 
53 of Surah al-Hajj (the Pilgrimage) mentioned by as- 
yli in the quotation we gave above were actually revealed 
ion with the so-called Satanic Verses. First of all, 

ie verses in question obviously have a perfectly general 
mport; they express a valid statement about all prophets and 
aioyine messengers—that they in their Capacity as human 
gs, despite their infallibility, are sometimes misled in 
dgements and conduct by Satan. But Allah soon 
denies what Satan foists on them and so He perfects His 
designs for mankind. In the case of Prophet Muhammad 
ger instances in the Qur’an where the Prophet’s judge- 
ments are sharply criticized. Surah ‘A basa’—‘He frowned’— 
deals with the Prophet’s slighting of a poor blind man who 
came to him seeking guidance. The Prophet was then engaged 
‘im trying to persuade certain leaders of Quraysh to adopt 
‘(slam and showed his displeasure at the blind man’s interrup- 
tion by frowning and turning away from him. Surah ‘Abasa’ 
m Tevealed pointing out and correcting the Prophet’s 


mr of judgement. A similar incident occurred when the 

net was inclined to show deference to a group of 
ep aristocrats who had objected to sitting with a 
of the Satanic Verses as authentic. (a) First of all, it is not) gtoup of Muslims of lowly social status, some of whom were 


inevitable that we connect the rumour of mass conversion slaves of the aristocrats. But Allal 
of the people of Mecca with the talk of Satanic Verses. In : revealed Sites 


g verse: 
fact, it ee been suggested by Haykal? that this agit mn Not those who 
generated by the startling conversion of ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab. in the ; ‘ ; 

Haykal also ascribes the return of the first batch of emigrants all peace fn pre me ble 
from Abyssinia to the threat of revolt against the Negus. ‘ou that you should 1 th d ro pe = 
(b) It has been remarked by Muhammad Abduh, the famous aes of the wrong 
Egyptian scholar of the nineteenth century, that the Arabic 
word ‘Gharaniq’ does not in any way refer to the idols. It 
could only mean (i) a kind of bird, namely the swan of @ 


there are weighty problems which bar any critical acceptance 


pray to their Lord in the morning 


4 the Prophet’s conduct was reproved concerning the 
y Marriage Telationship that existed between his adopted 
"Yd ibn Harithah and his cousin Zaynab bint Jahsh. 
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The Prophet had consistently advised against di 
he feared the possible public serisasn oo because 
“And you concealed within yourself what Allah was 
bring to light, fearing people whereas Allah had a bet 2 
right that you should fear Him.” “a 
Verses 52 and 53 of Surah al-Hajj do not therefore ref 
to Hadith al-Gharaniq but to incidents like the abo 
mentioned ones where the Prophet’s judgements were 5 
confirmed by the Qur’an. pe 
Secondly, and in keeping with the above interpretation, the 
word “tamanna” in verse 52 of Surah al-Hajj could not be 
taken to mean ‘recite’ as some sources have taken it to mean 
Rather it means ‘desire’ or ‘hope’. The meaning of the verses 
then is that whenever a Prophet or messenger strongly desired 
or hoped for something, Satan exploits his longings and 
attempts to lead him into error and falsehood. 
The above remarks on the so-called ‘Satanic Verses’ should 
suffice for our present purposes. 


d The Boycott of the Hashimites 

If the Prophet’s directive to his persecuted companions to 
emigrate to Abyssinia was a major initiative on his part in 
order to alleviate their sufferings, the boycott was the spon- 
taneous response of Quraysh to this initiative. It expressed 
their frustration and indignation about this successful initiative 
by which the Prophet neutralized their attempts to repress 
the new movement. Whereas the Prophet’s initiative was the 
positive action of a man with a mission, the idolator’s reaction 
represented the frustration and negative attitude of people 
fighting a losing battle. They could command no cunning 
or power to stop the advance and spread of Islam. Seeing 
the gracious reception which the Muslim emigrant found in 
the ‘land of righteousness’, the polytheists became even more 
angry and spiteful. In their poverty of mind and purpose, 
they resorted to hysterical violence against the adherents of 
the new religion. They intensified their efforts to repress the 
Muslims and to force them to recant their monotheistic faith. 
Tt was these efforts that led to the long and bitter boycott 
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ofthe ee ne stimite supporters and protectors. 
Ishaq circumsta: : 
Pott as follows: nees leading up to the 


‘when os saw that the com 
Janded in a country where they had found securi 
ability, and that the Negus had protected those i 
yge under ‘en that “Umar had become a Muslim 
that he and Hamza sided with the Messenger of Allah 
Allah’s blessings and peace be upon him) and that 
Jsam continued to spread among the tribes (of Arabia) 
they held a meeting and after some deliberation decided to 
write a document in which they made it binding upon them- 
gives with respect to Banu Hashim and Banu al-Muttalib 
that they would not marry with them nor give their girls in 
marriage to them; neither would they sell them anything, nor 
buy anything from them. They wrote this in the document 
and vowed to observe its terms. They then hung the 
document inside the Ka‘bah, in order to impress it even 
more upon themselves.” 
Tbn Sa‘d roughly gives the same account, quotin 
of authorities, except that he mentioned fat Quah 
agreed to kill the Prophet. 
When the Hashimites and the Muttalibites saw wh 
other Qurayshite clans had done with this docunar fia 
sided with the Prophet and Abu Talib and assembled in the 
Shi’b (defile) of the latter. Only Abu Lahab, the Prophet's 
uncle, dissented from his Hashimite clan and sided with 
Quraysh, no doubt influenced both by his financial interests, 
which were considerable, and also by his wife, who was from 
the generally hostile clan of ‘Abd Shams. Thus the boycott 
ely enforced against the Prophet, his followers and 
a Protectors from Hashim and al-Muttalib, both Muslims 
a alike. The Shi’b of Abu Talib was a rugged 
se Valley enclosed by hills on all sides which could only 
atte from Mecca by a narrow defile. In this arid 
apse (may Allah’s blessings and peace be upon 
oa followers and the entire clans of Hashim and al- 
, Were obliged to retire with limited supplies of food 


panions of the Prophet 
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and necessities. Their banishment from Mecca took 


are Place ; yslims to return to their homes in Mecca under their 

as ns ane Ss ee Aetna of the Prophet's Mission.2 te Me . The Muslims did so and Quraysh determination 
oon the supplies SIC Necessities be: : protec Ze tt Arye 

short, and the people of the Shi’b had to wait £4N to mp enforce the boycott was at last broken. The instigators 


for foreign 


merchants who came to Mecca only occasionally to obtain 


fresh supplies. Thus hardship and suffering became their 
lot. As the months and the years of their confinement dragped 
along the wailing of hungry children and women in the Shi’ 
could be heard in Mecca. A few, known for their 
cruelty, were well satisfied with the effect of the boycott 
which they had imposed upon the Muslims. Many were 
moved by pity and sympathy and others were impressed 
by the devotion, courage and dedication of the Muslims to 
their cause. According to the best accounts, the isolation 
and boycott lasted for two years,?* during which Muhammad 
(may Allah’s blessings and peace be on him) and the inmates 
of the Shi’b could only venture outside their place of con. 
finement during the season of pilgrimage. At those times, 
which were sacred, they would go out, mingle freely with 
their oppressors and perhaps secure some supplies, either 
by purchase from foreign merchants or as gifts, which some 
sympathetic souls in Mecca delivered to them in secret. F . ws 2 x 

At length, the majority of Quraysh became exasperated ol albdintaiale bear. First Khadijah bint 
with the senseless banishment of the Hashimites and Muttali- Wh taped and consoled fa Sirti loved wife who had always 
ites from Mecca and the Muslims were allowed to retum ded unexpectedly. Perha hws of hardship and distress, 
to their homes. When the Muslim sympathizers from Quraysh in the arid Shi'b duri, ed S i 
resorted to the Ka‘bah to take down the boycott document, Wf tittle 45 eh had ae . © difficult years of boycott, with 
they found it completely consumed by white ants, excepts % y affected her health 
that portion in which the name of Allah was written. Abu : 
Talib himself is reported to have drawn the attention of =) apes without t 
Quraysh to the activity of the white ants. Naturally, he tad persecuti ng helped to su 
interpreted this incident as a further demonstration of the tis childh on. To the man 
injustice and aggression against the Prophet and his clan. 
His views succeeded in creating a division within the ranks a ; | Jon 
of Quraysh; a group of them, led by five distinguished men, Sone from his life. The Proph 
were of the opinion that the ban should be lifted at once. ipetting ip ee by sorrow, kept to his quarters, rarely 
When they saw that their opinion was not heeded, they put \ a Public for Many days. 
on their swords and proceeded to the Shi’b and encouraged Talib, his and = days after the death of Khadijah, Abu 

; prot zi 


€ctor, passed away. The Prophet’s 


a the boycott had been morally defeated. The five 

Se <a men were: Zam‘ah ibn al-Aswad, Abu-l 
ani ibn Hashim, Zuhayr ibn abi Umayyah, Uday ibn 
Qays and Mut‘am ibn Uday. 

The boycott of the early Muslims, and their gracious 
prophet, is a useful reminder of the hardship and sufferings 
which they had to bear in the cause of their faith. It also 
shows that the method of boycott was a weapon which enemies 
of Islam have long used in their vain efforts to extinguish 
the light of God. 

The end of the boycott marked the tenth year of the 
Prophet’s mission. The embattled Muhammad (may Allah’s 


ssings and peace be upon him) returned to f. 
bases and pace ace yet new 


- The Year of Grief 


Spite and 
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grief became yet deeper. He kept mo 

house, seldom venturing outside. He zi a to his 
he was then left not only without a spouse, but also are that 
a protector. His idolatrous enemies saw in the death ees 
Talib a long-awaited opportunity to harm and ae Abu 
without provoking the wrath or the Counter-offensive ae 
Hashimites, now that their influential patriarch had Ae 
And this was precisely what happened. ‘Abdullah ibn Urwah 
ibn az-Zubayr on the authority of his father has Telated 
that the neighbours of the Prophet who were Opposed to 
him, under the leadership of Abu Lahab and his wife in. 
tensified their campaign of persecution. The Prophet cae 
to remove the unclean refuse which they Tepeatedly threw 
inside his yard and in front of his door, complaining in 
markedly restrained voice: 

“What kind of neighbourhood is this, O Sons of ‘Abd 
Manaf?”27 But the worst incident of persecution which the 
Prophet experienced after the death of Abu Talib is narrated 
by Ibn Ishaq as follows: 

“Then Khadijah bint Khuwaylid and Abu Talib died in 
the same year. Misfortunes continued to befall the Messenger 
of Allah (may Allah bless and preserve him) as they could 
not hope to inflict upon him during Abu Talib’s life. One 
of their insolent mob event heaped dust and earth upon his 
gracious head. As he entered his home, one of his daughters 
wept passionately as she wiped the dust from her father’s 
head. 

‘Do not cry, my daughter,” he said, “for Allah shall pro- 
tect your father.” 

Then he added: ; 

“Quraysh could not have done this to me had Abu Talib 
been alive.’’28 ‘ 

Ibn Ishaq narrates that when the leaders of the polytheists 
had heard about the illness of Abu Talib, they hurried 
his bedside. They included Utbah and Shaybah, sons. i 
Rabi‘ah, Abu Jahl, Umayyah ibn Khalaf and Abu Sufyan i ; 
Harb. They again complained about the activities of 
Prophet in Mecca and the contacts which he was then esta 
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“Only one word, if you Say it, you w 
“On 7 , ould rul 
Arabs and by it the non-Arabs would a Peis 


Do you want to reduce 
your advice is fantastic.” 
the following Qur’anic 


By the Qur’an containing the Remembrance (of Allah) 
ate in false pride and 


‘The chiefs among them went about exhorting: 
ees ze to your gods! Verily, this is a thing 
| When the polytheists declined the Pro het’ 
they accept the dictum that there was naa saa ‘Al 
_ Abu Talib commented that the demand was not an excessive 
thing to ask. Ibn Ishaq mentions here that when Abu Talib 
made that comment, the Prophet aspired to win his conversion — 
= pene ae even maintain that he actually uttered 
‘monotheistic dictum, but the accepted opinion i ; 
he died in unbelief. z 7 ae ; 
‘The year in which Khadijah and Abu Talib died became 
known as ‘Am al-Huzn (the Year of Grief), because of the 
tremendous loss that they both of them were to the already 
aflicted Prophet. Muslims shared in their Prophet’s sorrows 
and mourning but they were too weak and oppressed to pro- 
Vide the kind of protection which he lost due to the death 
of Abu Talib. After some days which the Prophet spent 
Confined to his home, he renewed his efforts and activities 
"proclaim his Lord’s commandments to ‘Rise and Warn’, 
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guested them not to disclose the objective of his trip 
aif. Even this they were not prepared to grant and 
¢ treachery which is always characteristic of the 

Truth and goodness, they urged the rabble of 
follow him and shout abuse at him. They even 
es at him until his feet bled. Zayd, who did his 
hield him, was painfully wounded in the head. The 
mob did not cease to chastise the Prophet and his 

till they were driven to the 
Prophet and Zayd had t 


However, some other place had to be foun 
would be more responsive to Allah’s call t 


f The Trip of Ta’if 


The Prophet’s hopes and aspirations for Support, safety ang 
protection were finally directed to the Sreen and beautify 
city of at-Ta’if. At-Ta’if was neither remote Nor hostile to 
the Qurayshites, and particularly not to the Hashimites who 
had intermarried frequently with the people of the city. It 
lies some sixty or seventy miles from Mecca, but, in contrast 
to the low and excessively hot valley of the holy city, at-Taif 


id where the People 
© pure monotheism, 


lies at a high elevation and enjoys a temperate climate, “of ‘Utbah and Shaybah, sons of Rabi‘ah. When they 
which made it a favourable summer resort for the wealthy phet, breathless and bleeding, they were apparently 
Meccans. Moreover, the city is in the midst of a green and ty. They sent their slave, a certain Addas, from 
fertile valley, famous for its vineyards. Many well-todo a tray of fresh grapes. Addas is reported to 
Meccans owned, and still own, property in this valley. In n deeply impressed by the noble bearing of the 
particular, the foremost leaders of the enemies of the Prophet, the pious Prayers with which he received 
‘Utbah and Shaybah, sons of Rabi‘ah (‘Abd Shams), to whom grapes. When the Prophet knew that Addas was 
is ascribed a major role in stirring up hatred and enmity 


against the Prophet, owned property in at-Ta’if. 
The Prophet’s decision to proceed to at-Ta’if in search n Addas who is repo: 

of a new base for his faith and in protest against the molesta- head, hands and feet. It 

tion and oppression to which he and his followers yes 9 pat must have 

exposed in Mecca, must be regarded as a very positive an d of the Prophet. And fro i 

daring step. The Prophet became convinced, after the death following prayer, filled with eae pe heart 

of Khadijah and Abu Talib, that he could no longer stay in lute dependence on God: » yearning and 


Mecca with any hope of victory or security. Before things to You do I complai : 
became too critical, he had to act vigorously to secure an Plain of my frailty, lack of 


and m . . . 
alternative to Mecca. So, accompanied by Zayd, his trusted erciful of the Mens] oS (these) people. 
adopted son, he set out for at-Ta’if, only a few weeks after ssed and You are Ves are the Lord of 
the deaths of Khadijah and Abu Talib. Once there, he went tine my Lord. To whom will 


straight to a leading family in the city, in particular to the 


? 
sons of ‘Amr Ibn Umayr known as ‘Abd Yalil, Mas‘ud and fara, Fi whom You have given mast 
Habib. But their response to his call to monotheism was y. But Y. in ignation 1s not against me, ] have 
disappointing. They too preferred their heathenistic sanctuary n the The a Security encompasses me. lee 
and their goddess, Al-Lat, to the worship of the One True eae t of Your countenance, which (light) 
God. They asked the same pointless questions as theif kness and by which the affairs of this 


Pars . jon, he t e: 3 
Meccan counterparts. Despairing of their conversio h alight © T have been rightly op. dered, lest 


: PON me, or Your indignation descend 
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upon me. It is Yours to show an 
pleased, and there is no other resou 
but in You.’3¢ 


When the Prophet felt somewhat refre: 
towards Mecca, the city which had so far 
his Divine call. But he could not go strai 
he had a serious problem to solve. The passing away of 
Abu Talib left him completely without a Protector. So he 
stopped at a place called Nakhlah in the midst of the empty 
desert. When he got up, in the middle of the night to pray, 
offer his passionate invocations and complaints of his con. 
cerns and worries to his Lord, he was vouchsafed an incredible 
spectacle. Crowds and crowds of jinns filled the limitless 
desert. They were attracted by the beautiful verse of the 
glorious Qur’an which the Prophet was reciting with com- 
plete absorption, unaware of the extraordinary gathering 
around him. But Gabriel descended upon him with news 
of the extraordinary event that was taking place in Nakhlah: 

“And (remember O Muhammad!) When We caused a 
company of jinns to come unto you, listening to the 

Qur'an. When they were present at its recitation, they 

said: Listen. When it was finished, they turned to their 

folk, warning. 

They said: O our people! Indeed we have heard a 

Scripture which has been revealed after Moses, attesting 

the truth of that which was before it, guiding unto the 

truth and unto a straight path. 


“O our people! Obey the summoner of Allah and believe 
in Him, that He may forgive you (some of) your sins 
and save you from a fearful doom. , 
And who does not obey Allah’s summoner, he can in 
No wise escape in the earth, and he (can find) no 
protecting friend instead of Him. Such are in error 
manifest.””3! 

Although Bukhari narrates that Surah al-Jinn (Sura 72) 
was revealed on a different occasion, namely when the 
Prophet was on the way to the Fair of ‘Ukaz accompanied 


ger until You are 
ree nor any power 


shed, he set oy 
Tejected him and 
ght to the City for 
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iis followers, Ibn Ishaq believes that it was revealed on 
by same occasion as Surah al-Ahqaf (the Wind-Curved Sand- 
ig above. However, both versions assert that Surah al-Jinn 
yas revealed at Nakhlah. This Surah opens as follows: 
“Say. (O Muhammad): It is revealed unto me that a 
company of Jinns listened, and said: Verily we have 
| heard a marvellous Recitation (Qur’an), which guides 
| unto righteousness, so we believe in it, and we will never 
(henceforth) take any partner with our Lord. . . 732 
‘After leaving Nakhlah, the Prophet stopped at Hira and 
| ent a message to Mut‘am ibn Uday, one of those who had 
esisied the boycott, asking if it was possible for him to 


extend his protection to him so that he could enter Mecca. 
The chivalrous Mut‘am instant! 


| sons, he ordered them to gird on 
inthe courtyard of the Ka‘bah. 
in the Ka‘bah, Mut‘am called o' 


“his protection (VJiwar) to the Prophet and that whoever 
| tamed him would have to 


isolated. Moreover, he 
+ © Mecca. 
| Notes for Chapter Seven 
inte Hisham, p.321f. 
Thn Wrongly gives these rumours as 


Pe of the second group of refugees 
bn Hisham, p.335 a 


the reason for the return 


» P.336f. 


The editors add a note to the effect that 
c when some 
ec against the Prophet's Prayer, saying, “ 
bere at, Allah revealed, “Verily, from the people of nt 


The 
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sending the Muslims to Abyssinia may have be 
trade route not under the control of the Meccan 
his Islam and the Integration of Society, Northw 
Press, 1961, p.9 
8 The Qur'an, 53 (An-Najm) 
9 The term ‘Satanic Verses’ was first used by Sir Willi ; 

10 AlJ-Bukhari mentions the prostration of the apn 
was followed by the polytheists but he makes no menti apes 
‘Satanic verse’. on of any 

11 See M. H. Haykal, Hayat Muhammad, Cairo 

12 Ibn Hisham, p.364 

13. The Qur'an, 22 (al-Hajj) 

14 But [bn Ishaq in fact dismissed it as a fabrication. 

15 Parentheses added. 

16 Jbn Hisham, p.304 

17. Ibn Sa’d, Vol. I, p.205 

18 See Montgomery Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, p.104f who gives a 
full account of at-Tabari’s version of the ‘Satanic Verses’, 
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8 The Turning of the Tide 


Once he had launched his public ministry towards the end 
of the third year of his mission, the Prophet’s efforts to win 
the bedouin tribes of Arabia never abated. But in the new 
circumstances following the ‘Year of Grief’ these attempts 
acquired an added urgency. Ibn Ishaq narrates that he con- 
tacted many tribes hoping to win them over. In particular, 
he made contact, in the season of pilgrimage, with Banu 
Kalb and Banu Hanifah, who were especially insolent in 
tebuffing him, and also Banu Amir. None of them showed 
any interest in his call to them to abandon idolatry and 
worship the One True God. Abu Lahab, his polytheist uncle, 
followed him around in Mina, a valley not far away from 
Mecca, in order to discourage the tribes from accepting what 
he advocated or even listening to him. Ibn Sa‘d even narrates 
that Abu Lahab was most savage in his attempts to frustrate 
the endeavours of the Prophet to win the bedouins. For in- 
stance, he would say, commenting on the Prophet’s exhorta- 
tion, “Don’t obey him. He is a lying renegade!” At such 
Occasions the bedouins became insolent and would say: 


“Your family and your tribe know all about you, but they 
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have not followed you.” The Prophet w 
“O Lord, if You will, it would not be 
a The Isra’ and the Mi‘raj 

It is in this period that the famo 
night trip to Jerusalem (Isra’) and 
heaven (Mi‘raj) is said to have taken place. That memorable 
night, the Prophet was sleeping in the house of his cousin, 
Umm Hani. Said Umm Hani: 

“The Messenger of Allah s 
He performed the Night (‘Is 
we slept. Just before dawn, we woke the Messenger of Allah, 
but when he performed the Dawn Prayer and we prayed with 
him, he said: “O Umm Hani, I have prayed the Night Prayer 
with you in this valley, 
to the House (Mosque) of Jerusalem and prayed therein, 
and I have prayed the Dawn Prayer with you now, as you 
see.” I said: “O Prophet of Allah, do not tell it to the 
people, they may belie and harm you.” He replied: “By 
Allah, I will tell it to them.”! 

The question arises whether the Prophet’s Isra (or Night 
trip) was spiritual or physical or both. Umm Hani’s talk 
seems to imply that it was by his soul only, since his body 
was never missed. ‘Aishah also narrates that the Prophet's 
body was never missed in that night. This interpretation is 
also supported by the description of Isra, cited in many 
versions, as a true dream or vision. 

The Mi‘raj (or Ascent to heaven) is also narrated in our 
source books in a very vivid way. And the same question, 
that was raised in connection with Isra, can also be raised 
in connection with the Mi‘raj, ie was it a spiritual or a 
physical journey? It is not our purpose in this study iC 
plunge into the theological controvery that has raged ~ 
this question. I can only say this: if one’s belief in q 
free, limitless power and potency of God is firm ae 
shakeable, then the questions at issue lose much of pe 
interest. Whether the Night Trip (‘Isra’) or the stupen ee 
Ascent (Mi‘raj) were spiritual or physical, the two i 
were of the greatest significance and confirm that this hono 


ould then ont 


y pray: 
so!” a! 


us story of the Propher’s 
his ascent from there to 


pent that night in my house, 
ha) Prayer, then he slept, and 


as you have witnessed, then I went _ 
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nferred upon the Prophet by his Lord acclaims him as a 
‘vine Prophet. Its impact upon Mecca was enormous. 

: persons, who lacked belief and imagination and there- 
— ld not conceive of the possibility of the two unusual 
Bo, , returned to idolatry after their conversion to Islam. 
bu Bakr managed to keep his head and refused to 
overwhelmed by the extraordinary nature of the two 
syements. When he was first told about the incident, 
; ied, “By Allah, if he had said it, he must be truthful 
“for I have believed him in his claims that Tevelation descends 
him from Heaven during the night. This latter matter 
greater than what you are now wondering about.” 

s reply has every bit of that acute perception and 
of natural commonsense. When he met the Prophet 
jon and listened to him telling the details of the Isra and 
he said to him, “You have told the truth.” Because of 
ident, Abu Bakr was called ‘as-Siddiq’—the one who 
he truth. No better testimony to the veracity of the 
aet could be imagined especially as it came from someone 


sociated with him and who knew him very well over 
period of time. 


e Winning of Yathrib 
r on, Muslims never met 
unable to overcome. 
bation were over, The 
of the crucible 
fait 


with an obstacle which 

The hardest years of trial 
Muslims had been subjected 
and had survived. The strength 
h and the determination of their will to carry 
le vine Mission in face of hardship, torture, exile, 
and unjust persecution was sufficiently attested. Thus, 
ng utterly sincere in their Persistent endeavours, the 
duslims had well qualified themselves to deserve Allah’s 
: complete victory was indeed just within reach, 


an appointment with those noble seekers of the 
~ Worshippers of the One, True 


God. Their just 
+ figh moral excellence had won them the hearts 
nhabitants of Yathrib, and this 


proved a turning 
history of Islam, 
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What was the background to the exciti 
to the winning and conversion of the ae that leq 
tribes of Yathrib; the Khazraj and the Aws? i Arabian 
tribes had been in conflict with each other for se fo 
and they were bitter rivals of the Jewish inhamny 3° 
financial and socio-political control of the city sone ee 
secret meetings in which the Khazraj and Aws a he two 

accept Islam and to extend support and protecti ten 
Prophet and his persecuted followers came to be i bil 
the first and second Aqabah Pledges. ap 
Agabah was a place in the valley 
Mecca, which was used, and still is 
for pilgrims. 
Our sources agree that prior to the conclusi 
pledges at Agabah, the Prophet had made ae : 
tacts with the Arabs of Yathrib. There is some disgreenath 
as to the number and identity of the men with whom these 
contacts had been made. Both Ibn Ishaq and Ibn Sa‘d are 
of the view that contacts prior to Agabah were made with six 
men (and, according to Ibn Ishag, a woman) of the Khazraj 
tribe. Their names were as follows: 
1 Sa‘id ibn Zurarah 
2 Awéf ibn al-Harith 
3 Rafiq ibn Malik 
4 Qutbah ibn Amir ibn Hadidah 
5 Ugbah ibn Amir ibn Nabi 
6 Jabir ibn Abdullah 

Ibn Ishaq adds 
7 Afra bint (daughter) Ubayd. 

The circumstances that led to their conversion is related 
by Ibn Ishaq, as follows: 

“Who are you?” asked the Prophet (who met them as he 
was soliciting the support of Arabian tribes in the season of 
the pilgrimage).? 

“A company of the Khazraj,” they replied. 

“Are you of the confederates of the Jews?” he asked. 

“Yes,” they replied. 


of Mina, not far from 
used, as an encampment 


<i 
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ald you then sit down so that I may talk to you?” 


” and they sat down. : 
then proceeded to exhort them to the worship 
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¢ a poop’ 
were who were idolators, used to threaten them, when- 
wer they were in conflict, with the appearance of a Prophet, 


yho would slaughter them as ‘Ad and Iram (two ancient 
Arabian tribes) had been destroyed. When the Prophet thus 
xed to them about Islam, they said unto one another: Oo 
‘ale. he is indeed the Prophet with whom the Jews have 
jeen threatening us. Do not let them forestall us in accepting 
“fim! So they answered him favourably. . . .” 
i Now, it seems clear, from the manner in which Ibn Ishaq 
“fas described the circumstances that existed prior to the 
Agabah Pledges, and which helped secure the conversion of 
this company of Khazraj, that the monotheistic Jews of 
Yathrib had exerted great influence on the political life of 
‘Yathrib. In fact, so strong was their endeavour to secure 
dominance in the city that the Khazraj and the 
‘Aws had come to regard them as a serious threat to their 
own independence and feared their encroachment into their 
agricultural and commercial interests. The very keen sense 
of national and cultural identity, characteristic of the Jews, 
suggested that there might also have been cultural, national 
and even racial conflicts at the bottom of the Arabs’ fears 
and suspicions of their Jewish neighbours with whom they 
ethnically related, since all of them were semitic. 
er, despite their conflict with the Jews, the Arabian 
ibites must have been deeply impressed with the mono- 
ic faith of the Jews of the city. They might even have 
lelt inferior every time they compared their heathenistic 
idolatry with the faith of the Jews. Perhaps they ascribed 
| itter’s dominance to their superior religious faith. There- 
fore, they may have recognized in the new religion of Islam, 
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and in the leadershi 
f the P 
the cultural and nite rophet, a 
t ee tetoens o H 
am aiigious inf . jwelve men pledged to follow the Prophet’s teachings. They 
advocated by a . Y saw in the octrine of led all the men, except Jabir ibn Abdullah, who had 
oca rophet a way of healing re Totherhoog met him the previous year. The names of the remaining 
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Wars and reven t 
the Arab tribes a aeoee peed for many “igen 2 <a hil 
their real motives in cc J and Aws. At any tate ones prom Khazraj é 
they renamed token Pousing the cause of the “ atever Mu‘adh ibn al-Harith 
athrib with the thrilling news es Zakwan ibn ‘Abd Qays 
there Ubadah ibn as-Samit 


v ; Yazeed ibn Salabah (Abu ‘Abd ar- 
aoe in Yathrib, and efforts were made to Constantly Al-‘Abbas ibn Ubadah ibn Nadella Sar 
oe ote new religion. The activities of the me Meas : 
j brought increasing numbers of both Khaz ad 
Aws to come to Mecca seeking to meet the famed =i Pe 
of Banu Hashim. Their meeting with the Prophet ae 


in the momentous event of the first Agqabah Pledge. 


1 THE FIRST AQABAH PLEDGE 


The First Aqgabah Pledge or the Pledge of Women (Bay' 
at an-Nisa), involved twelve men, ten from Khazraj and two 
from Aws who met the Prophet and pledged themselves to 
Islam and the Prophet. The terms of the pledge was as 
follows: 

Ibn Ishaq narrates on the authority of Ubadah ibn as 
Samit, one of the twelve men who took the pledge and who, 
speaking for the whole group, said: 

“The Messenger of Allah has concluded with us the Pledge 
of Women, that is before war was made legitimate, that 
we do not take a partner with Allah; we do not steal or 
fornicate; we do not kill our offspring. We do not slander 
in any way, nor do we disobey the Prophet in any ie 
that is righteous.” When the twelve men took this p' pe 
the Prophet commented that if they fulfil its best 
would enter paradise. But if they fail in any a ieee 
then to Allah belongs their future, either to punish or 
them.* 

Led by the celebrated Sa 


played a leading role in spreading Islam in 


From Aws 
Abu al-Haytham ibn al-Tayhan 


Uwaym ibn Sa‘idah 


The first pledge is termed Bay‘at an-Nisa (the Pledge of 
Women) because it involved no pledge to fight: War for 
defending the cause of Islam had not yet been instituted. 
The conversion of those seven men and their undertaking 
was yet another very significant development in the winning 
of the important city of Yathrib, which was destined to be- 
come the political capital of the First Muslim State. They 
were not only influential men of the sub-clans of Khazraj, 
but they were also widely representative of the city popula- 
tion by including two men of the rival tribe of the Aws. 
The twelve men returned to Yathrib, accompanied by 
Mus‘ab ibn Umayr (‘Abd ad-Dar), a noted companion of 
the Prophet, who was a leading figure in Meccan society 
before the rise of Islam. Handsome, of a wealthy aristocratic 
family, and of refined taste in his dress, Mus‘ab was ex- 
tremely popular in the aristocratic circles of Mecca. Among 
the initial converts to the new faith, Mus‘ab was noted for 
his knowledge of the Qur’an and his dedication to the cause 
of Islam. To his remarkable tact, wise diplomacy and his 
Persistence must be attributed a great part of the credit for 
Winning the allegiance of several of the leading men of the 
Khazraj and the Aws, including the famed Usayd ibn Hudayr 
and Sa’d ibn Muat, the latter being the foremost chief of the 


‘d ibn Zurarah, who subsequently 
5h 


Yathrib, the 
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2 THE SECOND AQABAH PL 

EDG 
The second Pledge took place a year tn 
was concluded in the ele 
(ie 621 CE). 


N of t 
€cca, to meet the ee 


also Witnessed the second 


1. As‘ad ibn Zurarah One of those 


the new Faith, 
first Aqabah 


who embraced 

even before the 

mt ¥ Pledge; 
u al-Haytham ibn 

al-Tayhan 


also an earl ree 
3. al-Bura ibn Ma’rur y Muslim: 


Who was probably the spokes. 
man for the group; and 

a poet on the authority of 
whom ibn Ishaq narrated some 
of the episodes of the events 


that led to the second Agqabah 
Pledge. 


The two women included the celebrated Nusaybah bint 
Ka‘b, wife of the noted companion of the Prophet, Zayd ibn 
Asim. Nusaybah took part in the actual fighting, during the 
Riddah wars (the wars of Apostacy after the death of the 
Prophet). One of her hands was cut off in the fighting and 
she sustained many other wounds. Nevertheless she lived 
for many years afterwards. The other Muslim woman who 
witnessed and participated in the pledge was Asma bint ‘Amr. 

The Yathribite Muslims visited the Prophet at his house 
in Mecca, probably unnoticed due to the crowds of pilgrims 
who were entering the city. The Prophet asked them to meet 
him again in the valley of Mina, outside Mecca, at Aqabah. 
They were told to slip out to the meeting place after mid- 
night, when no one was about. The meeting took place as 
arranged. 

Both Ibn Ishaq and Ibn Sa‘d roughly give the same 
account of the meeting. Both sources relate that the 


Ka‘b ibn Malik 
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{ was accompanied by nobody except his uncle 

who was an unbeliever at the time. The fact that 
het was under the protection of the clan of Nawfal 
} time, and not under that of the Hashimites, does not 
ove that his clan had abandoned him by then. What 
ly happened was that they, following the death of 
glib and the long banishment in the Shi’b outside 


bas’s statement, made before the assembly of the 
fe company, that the Prophet was well protected 
his people, could be understood as (a) referring to 
ct that the Prophet was actually enjoying some kind 
tion at that time, though it was the Nawfalites, rather 
Hashimites that were extending it to him; (b) or 
also be taken as expressing a strategy which al- 
was employing in order to obtain favourable terms 
“nephew, in case he decided to settle in Yathrib. Al- 
was alleged to have been the first person to speak in 
mbly, demanding a solid unwavering pledge for the 
and protection of the Prophet. He warned them 
they were not sure that they would fulfil the terms 
pledge, and provide effective protection for him should 
ite to their city, they should refrain from taking the 
in the first place. 
the Prophet himself spoke, reciting some verses of 
an and explaining some of the doctrines of Islam. 
extended his hand saying: 
Take your pledge that you would protect me from what- 
protect your women and children.” 
ura ibn Ma’rur took his gracious hand and said: “Yes, 
who has sent you with the truth, we would most cer- 
otect you from what we protect our women, so take 
Pledge, O Messenger of Allah, for by Allah, we are 
of war and the people of combat; we have inherited 
ation after generation.” 
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Then Abu al-Haytham at-Tahayan inte 
“ TTu It i . 
O Messenger of Allah, there are links a Saying: 
men—referring to the Jews of Yathrib—and we ics on 
ing 


to sever them. Do you think that if We were to do that and 


Allah makes you victorious, you 
people and abandon us?” 

The Prophet smiled broadly and said: “N 
blood is (my) blood, and (your) war is (my) A a ha: 
you, and you are of me: J fight whom you fight and J mais 
peace with whom you make peace. At this point, al-Abbas 
ibn Ubadah ibn Nadlah came forward and said: 

“O Khazraj (meaning both Khazraj and Aws), are you 

fully aware of what you have pledged to this man?” 


“Yes,” they said. 
“You are giving your pledge to fight anyone (lit, ruddy and 
So if you think that if it should 


the black of mankind). 
happen that disaster befalls you or that your chiefs were 


killed, that you could surrender him, it is better for you to 
stop now. For that (the surrender) would lead to indignity 
(and dishonour) in this life and the hereafter. But if you 
believe that you can fulfil your pledge to him, even should 
your wealth dwindle and your chiefs be killed, then take it 
(the pledge). For by Allah, it is a blessing in this life and 


the hereafter.” 
Then they said: “We will take it on the risk of losing our 


wealth and endangering the lives of our chiefs. O Messenger 
of Allah, what would be our reward if we fulfil our pledge?” 


“Paradise,” he replied. 
“Stretch your hand then,” they said. 


A scene of enthusiastic hand-shaking followed, symbolizing 


the profound and momentous commitment that was being 


made. 

As soon as the making of the Pledge was over, the Prophet 
proceeded to appoint twelve Nuqabaa or headmen to be Te- 
sponsible for the affairs of the company. They were assigned 
the duties of providing leadership and guidance for theit 
respective groups. The role of the Naqib (singular of 
Nugabaa) was a many-sided one: he was the leader of the 


Would go back to your 
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the Qur’anic teacher, the judge and arbiter in disputes, 
- and the military commander in the battlefield. It 
. raracteristic of Islam that it integrates the affairs of 
4m one, unified scheme. The device of the Nugabaa was 
i ion of this new style of state and social organiza- 
auguration 0 ty! 
, and education. 
» nugabaa had the example of Mus‘ab ibn Umayr and 
iring leadership to guide them in discharging their 
onsibilities as leader of the new Muslim community at 
sib. There were urgent matters for them to attend to. 
st only was the Prophet, at least partly, motivated in de- 
the idea of nugabaa as a method of social organization 
eeling that the young Muslim community would soon 
to face a war with Quraysh; but also they themselves, 
voiced by al-Abbas ibn Ubadah, were quite aware 
h an eventuality. Thus the second Agabah pledge 
0 be known as the pledge of War (Bay‘at al-Harb). 
ims of Yathrib were pledged to support and defend 
phet at any cost. They were ready to go to war if 
yas necessary for the defence of the Prophet. However, 
ge of war was strictly defensive. No commitment 
an offensive war against Quraysh or anybody else 
even been hinted at. We shall see later that when the 
had to wage an offensive war (Badr) against Quraysh, 
crupulously asked the permission of the Ansar (or the 
ims of Yathrib). 
Yathribites were fully aware that by concluding this 


they were exposing themselves to the enmity and 
lear by the way they 


Quraysh and this was made cl 
: (a) First of all, al- 


fter the conclusion of the pledge 
Suggested to the Prophet that, should 


| ibn Ubadah 
ive them Permission, they were prepared to launch an 
ve expedition against Quraysh, who were then 
d in Mina, unarmed, for the purpose of pilgrimage, 
het, of course, pacified al-Abbas saying that he 
as yet permitted to wage war. (b) Their fear of 
iscreet manner in 


Teprisals was evident from the di 
slipped in and out of the meeting of the Second 
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Aqabah. It is also evident from their sudden departure jing him that would not provoke a blood feud among 
they feared to stay longer in case their pledge to the P that je clans of Quraysh itself. Eventually they agreed on an 
might become known to Quraysh, who in any meet plan. A strong youth would be selected from 
the next morning to the Yathribites in order came a eclan and all of them would together participate in 
a rumour of the meeting and the pledge. The Muslims key: a illing him. His clan, the Hashimites and their allies, would 
silent and the others—the polytheists—denied in Pt ge able to fight the whole of Quraysh in revenge 
any knowledge of such a meeting with the Prophet. As blood. They would have to settle for blood-money, 
som as ihe Qurayshites had departed, fairly well-assured that _ aysh would gladly pay, if only they could get rid 
nat we ad happened, al-Bura and his company hastily left is praying man’ who had incited their slaves against 
r their city. Their sudden departure alerted Quraysh, who m. 
then hotly pursued them. They missed al-Bura and his groy 
but were able to approach two of the nugabaa at a a he Hijrah to Yathrib 
called Adhakhir. They were Sa‘d ibn Ubadah and al-Mundhir Ishaq seems to make a direct link between the legislation 
ibn ‘Amr. Al-Mundhir managed to escape but Sa‘d was taken ar on the one hand, the conclusion of the second Aqabah 
captive to Mecca, where he was badly treated despite his e and the particular nature of its terms (the fact that 
high standing among the people of Yathrib. Eventually he ~ pledge of war) and the Prophet’s advice to his 
was saved by Jubayr ibn Mut‘im ibn Udayy and al-Harith 'to emigrate to Yathrib, and finally, his own emigra- 
ibn Harb ibn Umayyah; Sa‘d had Previously done favours | fo that city. Ibn Ishaq maintains that all these steps 
for both men, looking after their commercial interests as ° spensable in preparation for a war of liberation on 
they passed through Yathrib on their way to the markets _ the persecuted ‘ummah’ of Islam. 
oe afterwards, the Prophet directed his persecuted Ried ease: feet me Lenape 
; is persecu uzed and determined followin 
followers to migrate to Yathrib, where the Ansar (Helpers) hich hostilities could be inten ae this Goa 
of the city had already shown their willingness to give asylum ~ no matter how narrow, a Muslim State could be estab- 
and protection to the afflicted Muslims, despite the real _ ed provided it possessed certain characteristics. It would 
danger of armed conflict with Quraysh. Mecca was soon ~ 9 be a natural human settlement, capable of supporti os 
emptied of its Muslim population. Eventually only the i pulation with essential provisions. It mu abe pportng : 
Prophet, Abu Bakr and Ali were left behind. Phe Fret ple willing and abit efeni the nist eae 
had to await his Lord’s permission to leave. u - 5. 
would be his travelling companion and Ali had a crucial — ae ee piel of (ee 
mission to perform once the permission to leave Mecca was” nents of the enemy. It had to be defensible. and 1 
received. On the other side, Quraysh became more and ~ foldefend of ae itable j ensible, and th 
more apprehensive that the Prophet might escape from the r it would th are a pe woul be 
city and become reunited with his followers in Yathrib. — ; ene possible to) lancHirantan 
The dangers inherent in such a course of events had not been eee concentrations of the enemy. sM ese! 
missed by the politicians of the old tribe. They thought of “nutisfied to a reasonable degree by the oasis. 
a very simple solution to their problem. Muhammad would — ng as it did on the Vital commercial route < 
have to be killed! But they would have to find a way of © Syria. Allah’s direction and guidance 
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of His Mercy 
his followers, 


ge, the : 
© withstand the Pa etd Muslims 


ich Muslims 


ommunity 
Perhaps such a 
been successful in 
mverts. So it would 


, t the se for the oppressed 
Muslim minority must have looked very doubtful indeed. 


sure that everything deposited in the keeping of the Prophet 
had been returned to their owners. Towards midnight, as 
the murderous conspirators were assembling around his house, 
waiting for a suitable moment to accomplish their treacherous 
mission of killing the man who had exhorted them to be 
peaceful and just, the Prophet quietly slipped out of the 
house. Ibn Ishaq narrates that as he approached them, he 
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handful of dust, threw it at their heads, reciting verses 


t yokes round their necks, reaching unto 

Bene 20 eat they are rendered stiff-necked. 

We have made a barrier in front of them, and a 
rier behind them; thus have We blinded them so that 
cannot see.”¢ } 
se of this event, these verses of Ya Sin, even in our 
¢ recited by Muslims in the belief that they possess 

ting property, ie Allah protects whom He wills by 
s of this property. The spiritual properties inherent in 
. verses are indeed a protection but this does not in 

ay mean that they place a restriction upon the un- 
omnipotence of Allah, Most High, Most Mighty. 
Prophet, having escaped the besieging company of 
made his way to the house of Abu Bakr who had 
ed two she-camels loaded with the necessary provisions, 
had obtained the services of a trustworthy guide in 

ss for the journey to Yathrib. To elude the watchful 
Quraysh, they slipped out of Mecca, under the cover 
of darkness and made their way southward, instead of north- 

rd, the true direction of Yathrib. The name of the guide 


¢ 


:< 


allah ibn Argat (Banu Bakr). Once outside the 
headed towards Mount Thawr where they con- 
themselves in a cave. Abu Bakr directed his son 
to bring them news of Quraysh movements every 
and ordered his freeman Amir ibn Fuhayuda to 
family flocks around the cave so as to remove the 
Simarks made by Abdullah ibn Abu Bakr and Asma, 
» as they came to the place with news and fresh 

8. As soon as Quraysh found out that the Prophet 
beneath his 
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said, commenting on the Prophet’s reception oe 
that he had never seen the people of the aie 
happy. Abbas ibn Malik said that he had ne’ : 
er or a brighter day in the city than the day 0 
’s arrival. : 
almost midday when the Prophet and his companion 
ba on the outer edge of the city. That day was 
bi’ al-Awwal of the thirteenth year of the Prophet's 
became ines with them. WNMeweA new calendar, the Islamic calendar, was in- 
ame! moecane intensied as the Il 3 the Hijrah of the Prophet to Yathrib, hence- 
) be known as al-Madinah. A new era had been 


Abu Bakr, were hidin B 
’ 2 t 5 
feet anywhere in 7 ane there were no Signs of human 


All the time they lay conceal 
ed 
was filled with anxiety for the life 


Chapter Eight 

jations of this version are given in many sources. See for 
Ibn Hisham, Vol. I, p.406 and Ibn Sa’d, Vol. I, p.215. 
added. 

, Vol. I, p.428f. 


lam maintains that the expression ‘Ad-dam ad-dam wa-l 
adm’ means “Your pledge is my pledge and your taboo is 
(or your inviolability is my inviolability). 
, 26 (Ya Sin): 1-9, 


Meanwhile, Yathrib was waiting, with great expectation, 
for the arrival of the Prophet and his companion. Ever since _ 
they had heard about his setting out for their city, the 
Yathribites were waiting on the outskirts of the city in 
anticipation. As the Prophet spent about eleven days on 
his way to the city, three nights in concealment in the cave, 
and eight days on the little-used road, they must have waited 
for him for days on end. A Yathribite Jew was the first 
to see him approaching the city. As he shouted the exciting — 
tidings of his arrival, the city, wearing its brightest colours, 
was instantly transformed into one, long continuous pro- 
cession of joy and celebration. Women and children shouted 
with excitement: 


The Prophet has come! 
The Prophet has come! 
This is the Messenger of Allah, he has come. 
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(Note: Diacritical marks do not all 
appear in the text but have 
been inserted in this index.) 


A 


“Abasa (Qur’anic chapter) 185 
ae? ba oe al-Muttalib, 204 
- as ibn ‘Ubadah ib: 
903, 206, oy7 lah ibn Nadlah, 
apie Malik, 215 
$ ad-Dar ibn Qusayy, 35, 36 
“Abd Manaf ibn Qusayy, 35-37 
‘Abd al-Muttalib ibn Hashim, 37, 39 
40-42, 53, 63, 95, 115 
Meh al-Muttalibites, 159, 178, 187 


’ 


’ 


‘Abd ar-Rahm4n ibn ‘Awf, 29, 141 

‘Abd Shams ibn ‘Abd Manaf, 35-38 

‘Abduh, Muhammad (Egyptian 
scholar), 184 

‘Abdullah (fellow envoy of ‘Amr ibn 
al-‘As), 176 

‘Abdullah ibn Abi Rabi‘ah, 174 

“Abdullah ibn Argat, 213 

‘Abdullah ibn az-Zubayr, 28 

‘Abdullah ibn Jud‘an, 61, 64 

‘Abdullah ibn Mas‘id, 26 

‘Abdullah ibn Ubayy, 73 

‘Abdullah ibn Urwah ibn az-Zubayr, 


190 

Abrahah, 42-43 

‘Abd Yalil ibn ‘Amr ibn Umayr, 192 

Abraham, 31, 33, 34, 118 

Abi al-Aliyah, 183 

Abi Bakr (as Siddiq), 27, 28, 29, 
100, 113, 128, 129, 162, 199, 210, 
212, 213 

Abi al-Hakam, see Abi Jahl 

Abi Jahl ibn Hisham, 25, 26, 157, 
161, 178, 190 

Abii Lahab, 114, 115, 141, 150, 162, 
190, 197 

Abi Rabi‘ah, 190-192 

Abi Sufyan ibn Harb, 23-25, 29, 
123, 153, 157, 190 2 

Abi Talib ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib, 
53-57, 69, 151-156, 187, 188, 190, 
191, 194, 195, 205 

Abi Umayyah ibn al-Mughirah al- 
Makhzimi, 71 

Abyssinia, 16, 18, 38, 64, 142, 167, 
173, 177, 178, 179, 184, 186 

‘Ad (tribe), 201 

‘Adi, 36 

Adhakhir, 210 

‘Addis, 193 


‘Afra’bint “Ubayd, 200 35, 158 
isa’ (see Aqabah, First 


frican land, 179 


Al-Ahlaf (alliance of), 3 
A’ishah, 28, 65, 10. 198 = 


‘Ali ib: i Tali 

an n abi Talib, 60, 123, 210, 212, 
AlAlaq (Qur’ani 
Amani atte chapter), 92, 103 
Amawites, 28, 29 
rar (the Prophet’s mother), 


71,72, 95 : 
‘compiler of hadith), 91, 
14, 115, 160, 162, 182, 


Ma’rir, 204, 205, 210, 


‘Amir ibn Fuhayrah, 213 37, 38, 87 
, 38, 


‘Ammar ibn YAsir, 29 
Amr ibn al-‘As, 174-177 
aa ia Umayr, 192 

m al Huzn (year of Grie! 
Al-Ansir, 207 216, ore? 191 
iegebele First Pledge of, 202-203, 
“‘Aqabah, Second Pledge of, 204 
Arabia, 32, 64, 75, 101, 109, 160, 

Ass. 179, 197 , Pe acseit), 36 
Arabs, 19, 21ff, 32-34, 64, 81, 1 b rliament), 

156 a Qur’anic chapter), 107, 
Arabs, Pre-Islamic, 12, 17-22, 108 
Arabs, Non-Qurayshite, 151 
Arabs of Yathrib, 200ff. 

Arabia Felix, 31 

Arabian idols, 150, 185 

Arabian paganism, 15 

Al-Arqam ibn Abi al-Argam, 142 
Argam Academy, 147 

Arqam, house of, 141, 165, 170 
Al-Asabiyyah (tribalism, nationalism, 

group solidarity), 17, 20-24 
As‘ad ibn Zurarah, 204 
Asma’bint Abu Bakr, 28, 213 
Asma’bint ‘Amr, 204 
Al-‘Asr (Qur’anic chapter), 121, 122 
‘Awf ibn al-Harith, 200 
Aws (tribe of), 73, 200-204 
Az-Zubayr ibn al-Awwam, 141 


B 


6 
Badr (battle of) 25, 26, 157, 165, 161 
Bahira (Nestorian monk), 55-5 
Bakum, 71 a 

Bani (tribe of) ‘Abd ad-Dar, 35-36 
Bani ‘Abd Manéf, 21, 35, 36, 78 
Bani ‘Abd al-Muttalib, 63, 187 
Bani eo a 3 

Bani Hanifah, : 

Bani al-Harith ibn Fihr, 35 

Bani Kalb, 197 

Bani Kinanah, 60, 61 

Bani Makhzim, 71 


161, 162 

falik ibn Kinanah, 33, 141 
22, 59, 63, 72 

Fudil League (see 


65, 80, 91, 92, 103, 107, 
194, 202 
al-Ula, 180-183 (see 
ic Verses 
tribe), 25 
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Al-Hajj, 185 

Al-Hajjaj ibn Yusuf ath-Thagafi, 20 

Halimah, 46 

Haqq ar-Rifadah, 37 

Haqq as-Siqayah, 37 

Hamza ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib, 18, 23, 
27, 29, 163, 165, 166, 167, 170, 
187 

Haram (Sacred Sanctuary of 
Mecca), 34 

Harb ibn Umayyah ibn ‘Abd Shams, 
61, 63 

Al-Hirith ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib, 41 

rita ibn Harb ibn Umayyah, 


Hariin ar-Rashid, 46 

HAshim, 39, 40, 54 

Hashim, clans of, 159 

Hashimites, 38, 63, 64, 72, 95, 141, 
151, 159, 178, 187, 188, 205, 211 

Hawazin (tribe), 60, 61 

Haykal, Muhammad Hasanayn 
(author of Hayat Muhammad), 184 

Heraclius, 37, 87 

Hijaz, 9, 10 

Hijrah, 87, 113 

First Hijrah to Abyssinia, 173 

Second Hijrah to Abyssinia, 174-179 

Hijrah to Yathrib (Madinah), 211- 
215 


Hilf al-Fudiil, 21, 61-64 

Hilf al-Ahlaf, 36, 63 

Hilf al-Mutayyibin, 36, 64 _ 

Hind bint ‘Utbah ibn Rabi‘ah, 23, 
24, 154, 156 

Hindu polytheists, 118 

Hira’ (cave of), 74, 75, 89, 93, 97, 
104, 113, 125 

Hirah, prince of, 61, 89 

Hudaybiyyah pact, 25 

Hulayl ibn Habshiyah, 34 

Hunayn, 60 

Hyksos, 33 


I 


Ibn Hisham, Abu Muhammad “Abd 
-Malik (biographer), 33, 37, 38, 

rie 350 56. 37, 67, 91, 103, 142, 
he at (biographer), 25, 56, 57 

15 72.99, 128, 129, 142, 151, 152, 
153, 154, 161, 162, 167, 181, 182, 
183, 187, 190, 191, 197, 200, 201, 
202, 204, 211, 212 

Ibn Kathir, 184 


— ee 


a 
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Ibn Khaldin, 11, 14, 15, 16, 22, 121 
—theory of prophesy, 81-89 

Ibn Sa‘d, 37, 39, 41, 55, 63, 67, 
102, 150, 152, 153, 154, 174, 183, 
187, 200, 204 

Al-Ikhlds (Qur’anic chapter), 119 

Ikrimah’, 26 

Indian Ocean, 31 

Iraq, 157 

Isma‘il, 31, 33, 34, 41 

Islim, 11, 13, 149, 156, 167, 176, 
185, 187, 189, 193, 201-205 

Islamic calendar, 215 

Isra’ and Mi‘raj, 180 


Israel, 45 


Jabir ibn ‘Abdullah al-Ansari, 104, 
200, 203 

Ja‘far ibn Abi Talib, 18, 29, 174-177 

Jahiliyyah, 17, 18, 159 

Jeddah, 9, 71, 174 

Jerusalem, 198 

Jesus, 45, 118, 176, 177 


Jews, 73, 119 

Jews of Yathrib, 158, 201, 214 
Jewish influence in Arabia, 15 
Jubayr ibn Mut‘am ibn ‘Adiyy, 210 
Jumah (tribe), 36, 40, 141, 160 
Jurham (tribe), 33 


K 


Ka‘b ibn Malik, 204 

Ka‘bah, 9, 31, 32, 34, 36, 114, 162, 
187, 188 

Ka‘bah, courtyard of, 40, 76, 141, 
164, 195 

Al-Kahf (Qur’anic chapter), 158 

Khadijah bint Khuwaylid (Khadijah 
al-Kubra), 64-68, 74, 75, 81, 82, 
92-94, 101, 107, 128, 141, 190, 192 

Khandagq, battle of, 25 


Khaybar, 41 
veri (tribe), 73, 200, 202, 203, 


06 
Khuwaylid ibn Asad ibn ‘Abd al- 


Uzza ibn Qusayy, 65 
Khuzia‘ah (tribe), 34, 39 


Ie 


ALLat (idol), 57, 180, 192 


M 


Madinah—see Yathrib 
Madinan period, 60, 146 
Manat (idol), 180 
Maryam (Qur’anic chapter), 176 
Maryam (Mary), 45, 176 
Mas‘id, 192 
Maysara, 66 
ecca, 9, 11, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19. 
21, 26, 28, 39, 61, 62, 66, 71, 20 
79, 128, 129, '150, 157, 160, 165, 
167, 168, 175, 177, 188, 192, 195. 
197, 201, 202, 203, 204, 205, 210 
Mecca, society of, 122, 123 
Mecca, founder of, 157 
Mecca, hills of, 104 
Mecca, conquest of, 23 
Mecca, mountains of, 75 
Mecca, valley of, 9, 149 
Meceans, 10, 11, 15, 16, 17, 21 
Meccan era, 183 
Meccan society, 10, 117, 179 
Mediterranean Sea, 3 
Mi‘raj, 186, 203 
Mina, 197, 199, 204, 207 
Moses, 194 
Mu‘adh ibn al-Harith, 203 
Al-Muddath-thir (Qur’anic chapter), 
103, 108 
Muhammad ibn Yisuf, 46 
Muir, Sir William, 81, 96 
ny (tribe), 25, 26, 36, 152, 
Al-Mundhir ibn ‘Amr, 210 
Mas ibn Ugbah, 182 
Mus‘ab ibn ‘Umayr, 29, 203, 207 
Mushaf al-Uthm&ni (‘Uthman’s 
ie ia of the Qur’an), 104, 
1 
Muslim (compiler of Hadith), 102, 
103, 104 
Muslims, 149, 159, 160, 163, 167, 
168, 174, 175, 177, 189 
Muslim refugees, 174ff 
Muslim converts, 149, 173, 185, 188, 
200-204, 210, 213 
Musnad of Imam Ahmad, 91 
Al-Muttalib ibn ‘Abdullah ibn Han- 
tab, 184 ‘ 
Al-Muthanna ibn al-Harith (Umar’s 
emissary to Persian emperor), 
120-121 
Mut‘am ibn ‘Adiyy, 189, 195 
Al-Mutayyabiin, 35 
Mugitil (commentary of), 102 


INDE 


Harith, 157, 1 
‘nic chapter), 


es and clans of, 208 
pint Ka‘b, 204 


ad Marmaduke 


23-27, 33-37, 60- 
7-180, 185-187, 19: 
=, 70, 72, 123, 124, 179, 


din, 72, 96 
(Qur’anic chapter), 118 
jayyah, 174 


‘d ibn abi Waqqas, 141, 149 
1, 114, 115, 150 


ui (tribe), 21, 36 


ibn Zurarah, 200, 202 
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h, 46 f ? 
Shib of Aba Talib, 46, 125, 186-188 
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The Meccan C 
Muhammad — may 
analysis of the Meccan environment out 
Generation, men and women who were the 
and who typified the highest virtues of fai 
known. 

It is written from the standpoint of a committed Muslim and a scrupulous 
scholar who shows a competent grasp of both the original Arabic sources and 


of modern writing on the Sirah. 

Dr Bashier in this work challenges some of the popular assumptions about 
pre-Islamic Arabian society, for example, that it was characterised by almost 
total licentiousness and immorality. He suggests instead that the pre-Islamic 
Arabian person possessed great qualities which under Divine guidance and 
the leadership of the Prophet were capable of transforming him into an 
individual of exemplary strength and moral worth. These qualities are listed 
and discussed in some detail. The book is also useful for its patient un- 
ravelling of the tribal and clannish allegiances and tensions of Arabian society 
which often played a crucial role in the career of the Prophet and his com- 
panions (Sahabah). The details given of the lives of these Sahabah give an 
important dimension to The Meccan Crucible demonstrating no doubt that 
Sit is in the regime of rigour and even hardship rather than in the lap of ease, 
comfort and plenty that immortal deeds are wrought’. The life of the central 
figure, Prophet Muhammad, (God bless him and give him peace), is treated 
with reverence because the facts compel such treatment; and there are 
valuable insights into the nature of the Prophetic experience and the 
Prophetic role. The analysis of the early teachings of Islam is also worthy 
of note. Although a scholarly work, the style in which The Meccan Crucible 
is written sometimes borders on the sublime and cannot fail to inspire. Both 
the general reader and the specialist should find Dr Bashier’s work informative 


and stimulating. 
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